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M. AMPERE IN AMERICA. 
Ar the last regular meeting of the New 
York Historical Society, its President, the 
Hon. Luther Bradish, presented Monsieur 
Jean Jacques Ampére, professor of modern 
literature at the College of France, as the 
honored and distinguished guest of the even- 
i Little did we think, when it was our 
pri to sit among his numerous and 
cultivated hearers, — it would re be our 
pleasure to greet accompli savant 
on this side of the Atlantic. Still his appear- 
ance was rather a matter of unexpected 
delight than of real surprise. For we 
remembered that travelling had formed a 
part of his early education; that Greece, 
Italy, y, and even the extreme North 
had all been visited by him long ago; that 
their scenery, antiquities, monuments of art, 
their. and literature, had all been 
made an object of careful observation and 
long study, the results of which are still 
extant in the numerous articles from his 
ful pen, partly scattered as yet in 
the different reviews of his country, and 
collected in volumes. (Littérature et 
voyages. Paris: 1834. 2 vols). He has 
oe Seme among us for the pur- 
pose of finding here a new field of observa- 
sof jobuial sejactaation, oor thing leer 
0 n, our rising litera- 
ture and literary institutions ; in pr hn all 
ngs of our cis-atlantic 


sur- 
and 


candid 
ped prone pr such a task with equal ability 
show 


ual 
the following brief remarks on what 
achieved. To his 


our has alread 


origin. 
to 


bute to him also an equally extensive know- 
ledge 


of their own and kindred literatures 
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| (i. e. the German, English, Swedish, &c.); velocity of their quills, however, was always 
|a merit to which but few of his countrymen | outstripped by that of the stenographer, who 


ean lay any claim. We may also add that | 


are among the best of their ‘kind.—Like | 
Herder, Ampére seems to have an ear for 


to be an ethnography of literature. And it is. 
this that accounts for the extent and univer-| 
sality of his studies, which have drawn into 
their magic circle the choicest intellectual | 

roductions of all nations aud of all ages. 

his cirele includes not only the flowers of 
classical Greece and Rome, of romantic. | 
medieval and of classico-romantie modern 
iia but oriental poesy too, with its end- 
ess us array of sensuous imagery and 
joan agg te China has had Geonlaas for 
Ampére, as his work “De la Chine et» des 
travaux de Remusat ” shows. 

To the early literary history of his own 
nation he has made a valuable and learned 
contribution in his Histoire littéraire de la 
France avant le Xliéme siécle (Paris: 
1839-40, 3 volumes) ; and still more recently 
ined ov bende ighenl 7 to the 
ormer, he has given us an erudite history of 
the formation of the French language (again 
in three volumes). In this last work—as he 
himself avows in the introductory remarks, 
if our memory serves us right-—he has un- 
dertaken to ‘do for his own tongue what 
Grimm has done for the dialects that boast 
of Germanic descent. How far M. A. has 
sueceeded in approaching that unequalled 
expounder of Teutonic tongues, we are 
unable to say. One assertion, however, 
we may safely veuture, namely this: that 
M. Ampére, by his philological as well 
as by his critical and historical labors, has 
won for himself an enviable and perhaps 
enduring place among the first intellectual 
representatives of his country of the present 
day ; and may he live to give us many more 
specimens of his extensive erudition, his 
excellent judgment and skill! 

As Professor at the Collége de France he | 
appears regularly twice a week before a 
numerous and intelligent audience. The 
historian Michelet alone could show a larger, 
but neither he nor any one else in that col- 
lege, a more respectable assembly of hearers 
than Ampére, among whom may be seen 

of every age and condition; grey- 
red sires of leisure and cultivation, inter- 
sprinkled among the crowd of college- 


striplings, training their quills to the 7 
e 


: 
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invariably was seated at the foot of the lec- 


his elegant translations of portions of the | turer's desk, to record his learned improvisa- 
Seewnd | Edda, that we have seen, and spirited | tions as fast as they dropped from his lips. 
| articles on Scandinavian poetry generally,| But the most curious, and to us by far the 


most interestin 


portion of his audience was 
the corps of lad 


s, seated in immediate prox- 


F 


reading and experience. His language is, 
like his manner, simple, to the point, and 
entirely free from that inflated bombast 
which sometimes wounds the ear of the 


hearer on similar eeeasions. His sentences, 


though extemporaneous, are faultlessly 
measured and correct, and flow without any 
apparent effort on the part of the speaker. 
In short, it is his excellent taste, his exten- 
sive and varied acquisitions, and his sound 
judgment, that have won for him his many 
admirers, 

M. Ampére sustains a twofold relation to 
the institute; he is member both of the 
Académie Frangaise and of the Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. In the 
Ecole Normale he is the successor of Ville- 
main, whom if he does not equal in elo- 
quence, he certainly surpasses in vatiety of 
acquirements and extent of horizon. 





G. J. A. 
LITERATURE. 
BRISTED’S FIVE YEARS IN AN EXGLISH UND 
VERSITY.* 
Ware holding some reserved seniors in 
regard to the utility of the English Univer- 
sity system of Education, though far 


from conceding that that system has the im- 
portapce or the interest that Mr. Bristed 
claims for it, we are quite willing to acknow- 
| that his “ Five Years in an English 
University,” is a noticeable book. 
There is nothing in this country that 
nds with the education pursued at 
the English universities. The from 
the age of nineteen to that of twenty-four, 
during which the English student at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford is going through with the 
prescribed course of y, ure devoted in 
this country, partly to the preparation ne- 
cessary for the professions, or wholly to the 
active duties of life, The pressing interests 
of society, their claims upon the politician, 
the divine, the lawyer, the physician, the 
merchant, the trader, the manufacturer, and 
the mechanic, are already felt, responded to, 





* Five Years in an English University. By Charles 
‘Astor Bristed. 2 vols. Putnam. 
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and are showing a practical result in the 
combined enterprise of our voapre' at a 
time of life when the English student is 
straggling with the uncongenial difficulties 
of the Greek iambic or Latin hexameter. 
Classical learning in an English university is 
then of course carried to an extent and per- 
fection unknown in any of our colleges. 
While we acknowl the want of 
thoroughness and the incompleteness of the 
collegiate systems of education pursued 
with us,and would hope and strive for a 
wider scope of learning, more full and pro- 
found, we still think that it admits of ques- 
tion whether a nearer approach to the Eng- 
lish system, or a more remote withdrawal 
from it, would be more likely to insure the 
gg purpose of education—a fitness for 
e. 


Whatever, indeed, inay be the value of the 
Passe of education pursued at Oxford and 

ambridge, there is a traditional reverence 
due to those ancient sanctuaries of learning 
which commends them to our respect as 
men of taste. We confess to an interest in 
the subject of Mr. Bristed’s book, which his 
two full volumes abundantly satisfy. 


Mr. Bristed passed five years at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and in a frank auto- 
biographical account of his career records 
what he did there; tells us without reserve 
of his studies, his Academie successes and 
failures, of his friendships, his tastes, and 
diversions. In a preliminary chapter, in 
which Mr. Bristed unshrinkingly meets the 
very direct and very pertinent question (not 
impertinent, as it is proposed by himself) 
conveyed in his quotation from Cicero, oro 
te, quis tu es? he takes leave of the United 
States, with a Parthian shot at Yale Col- 
lege :-— 


A GRADUATE OF YALE COLLEGE. 


« I was fifteen years old when ! went to New 
Haven to enter the Freshman class, at Yale 
College. In the school where I prepared, one 
of the masters was an Englishman, and the in- 
struction given partly on the English model. I 
had been fitted for Columbia College, the 
standard for the Freshman class in which insti- 
tution was then nearly equal to that for the 
Sophomore at Yale. (I never met a New Eng- 
lander who knew this, or could be made to be- 
lieve it, but it is perfectly true notwithstanding. ) 
The start which I had thus obtained confirmed 
me in the habits of idleness to which a boy just 
emancipated from school is prone, when he has 
nothing immediately before him to excite his 
ambition. During the first year I did little but 
read novels and attend debating societies ; and 
the comparison of my experience with that of 
others leads me to conclude that this is the case 
with most boys who enter well prepared at a 
New England College; they go backwards 
rather than forwards the first year. In the 
second year came on a great deal of mathema- 
ties, laborious rather than difficult; much of it 
consisted in mere mechanical working of ex- 
amples in trigonometry and mensuration, which 
were nearly as great a bore to the best mathe- 
maticians in the class as to the worst. I never 
had any love for or skill in pure science, and my 
health, moreover, being none of the best, I very 
early in the Sophomore year gave up all 
thoughts of obtaining high honors, and settled 
down contentedly among the twelve or fifteen 
who are bracketed, after the first two or three, 
as ‘ English Orations.’ There were four prizes, 
one in each year, which could be obtained by 
classics alone, and of these I was fortunate 
enough to gain three. But they were very im- 
perfect tests ; indeed there was at that time no 
direct means of determining who was the best, 





or second, or third, classical scholar in any 
class. 

“ Most of our young countrymen are eager 
to rush into their destined profession immedi- 
ately on leaving college, at the age of eighteen 
or nineteen. Several of my contemporaries did 
not wait for Commencement day to begin, nomi- 
nally at least, their professional studies ; but I 
was by no means in a hurry to finish my educa- 
tion, thinking that a Jong start is often the safest, 
especially as I was looking forward to a profes- 
sion which, above all others, should be entered 
on after much deliberation and mature judg- 
ment. Meaning, then, with God’s help, to bea 
clergyman, I wished first to make myself a 
scholar, and for this purpose resolved to spend 
gome time at a Kuropean University. But when 
it came to starting, my courage failed me ; I was 
afraid to expose my ignorance abroad, and de- 
termined to stay at home another year. This 
year I would willingly have spent in my native 
city, as affording more advantages for study ; 
but those who had the disposal of me thought it 
best that I should remain at New Haven, where 
accordingly I took up my quarters again as a 
resident graduate—a very rare animal in tho-e 
parts. Poor Mason, who was to have been our 
great American astronomer, was my only com- 
panion in that position. The experience of that 
year fully justifies me in asserting, that if | 
wished to unmake a partially formed scholar, 
and to divert the attention of a young man who 
had a taste that way from such studies, 1 would 
send him to reside in no place sooner than in a 
New England college town. There was no one 
able to instruct me or inclined to sympathize 
with me, except two or three gentlemen whose 
professional duties in the college rendered it im- 
possible for them to give me any regular assis- 
tance ; but there were plenty of debating socie- 
ties all about, and no end of young debaters. 
Without being considered much of a ‘ speaker’ 
or ‘ writer’ as an under-graduate, I had figured 
to some extent in the Yale Literary, and had 
just attained that beaw jour de la vie when a 
young man gets his first ‘piece’ into a city 
magazine. A\|l this fostered the habits of semi- 
literary idleness which the (so-called) studies of 
the senior year appear purposely framed to en- 
courage. Moreover, I formed rather an intimate 
acquaintance with a Mississippian (it was before 
the days of repudiation), who was always anx- 
ious to talk politics, and we used to read about 
a dozen newspapers a day, and throw the con- 
tents of them at each other. When it is stated 
that I was an ultra abolition Whig and he a 
slaveholding Democrat, the quantity of bellige- 
rent nonsense we interchanged, and the valuable 
result‘of our discussions, may be easily imagined. 
The only tangible residuum that I ever realized 
from our debates was a pretty large bill for 
cakes, ice-creams, and sherry-cobblers. In- 
deed, so put to it was I for some daily work to 
balance me, as it were, and give me regular 
habits of study, that for the last three months of 
the year I joined the Law School, and then find- 
ing what I ought to have known before, that I 
should never make any progress in scholarship 
by myself at New Haven, I packed my trunks 
for England. 


“ Still it would be unjust to myself to say that 
I had absolutely wasted the twelve months. 
They were only comparatively lost. I did 
about as much in them as I ought to have done 
in three or four. I had broken ground in Juve- 
nal, Thueydides, Aristophanes, and Pindar, au- 
thors who then seldom entered into the reading 
of an American college student: on the whole, 
it may fairly be said that I was a favorable spe- 
cimen of a graduate from a New England Col- 
lege, and rather above the average than below it. 
Of mathematics I knew only a little Euclid and 
algebra, having gone through the college course 
of Mechanics, Conie Sections, &¢., to as much 
purpose as some travellers go through various 
countries. 
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“ As to the rest of my education and accom. 
plishments, they were the usual ones of an Ame- 
rican student ; that is to say, I could talk a little 
French and Spanish, and read a little German, 
had a boarding-school girl’s knowledge of the 
names and rudimentary formule of two or three 
sciences, could write ne per articles in prose 
or verse, had a strong ney to talk politics, 
and never saw a crowd of people together with- 
out feeling as if I should like to get up and 
make them a speech about things in general. | 
had read abundance of novels, poetry, and re- 
views, a fair share of English history, and a 
great deal of what the school books and the 
newspaper reporters call ‘specimens of elo- 
quence.’ I had a supreme opinion of my coun- 
try (except in matters of scholarship), and a 
pretty good opinion of myself. To complete 
the list, it should be added, that I could black 
my own boots, and, on a pinch, wash my own 
handkerchiefs. In short, with the exception of 
easiness of manner and presence of mind (two 
qualities in which I have always been deficient), 
I made a very tolerable representative for the 
reading section of Young America to send 
among English scholars.” 


Mr. Bristed arrives at Cambridge, and is 
admitted a Fellow Commoner of Trinity 
College :— 


FELLOW COMMONER OF TRINITY. 


«“ When, therefore, a boy, or, as we should 
eal] him, a young man, leaves his school, public 
or private, at the age of eighteen or nineteen, 
and ‘ goes up’ to the University, he necessarily 
goes up to some particular College, and the 
first academical authority he makes acquaint- 
anee with in the lar order of things is the 
College Tutor. is gentleman has usually 
taken high honors either in Classics or Mathe- 
matics, and one of his duties is naturally to lec- 
ture—only you may be sure that if he has a 
turn for Classics he is not set to lecture on Ma- 
thematics, or vice versa, as used to be the case 
at Yale. But this by no means constitutes the 
whole or forms the most important part of his 
fanctions. He is the medium of all the students’ 
pecuniary relations with the College. He sends 
in their accounts every term, and receives the 
money through his banker ; nay more, he takes 
in the bills of their tradesmen, and settles them 
alsv. Further, he has the disposal of the eoi- 
lege rooms, and assigns them to their respective 
occupants. When I speak of the College 
Tutor, it must not be supposed that one man is 
equal to all this work in a large college— 
Trinity, for instance, which usually numbers 
four hundred under-graduates in residence. A 
large college has usually two Tutors—Trinity 
has three—and the students are equally divided 
among them—on their sides the phrase is— 
without distinction of year, or, as we should call 
it, of class. The jurisdiction of the rooms is 
divided in like manner. The Tutor is supposed 
to stand in loco parentis—but having sometimes 
more than a hundred young men under him, he 
cannot discharge his duties in this respect very 
ia nor is it generally expected that he 
should. 

“To the Tutor, then, you go in October. 
Your name has been on the books since July. 
Mine was not, as 1 was a stranger. But that 
is merely a form. Before you are fairly in your 
college, you must pass an examination. At 
many of the colleges this is little more than no- 
minal, any Master of Arts being qualified to 
admit a candidate; but at Trinity there is a 
regular test, though it must be owned the stand- 
ard is not very high. The candidates for ad- 
mission are examined in the First Book of the 
Iliad, the First Book of the Aineid, some easy 
Greek and Latin Prose, Arithmetic, the elements 
of Algebra, two Books of Euclid, and Paley’s 
Natural Theology. Any one fitted fur the So- 
phomore Class at Yale could pass here without 
trouble, candidates are generally well 
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prepared, and the examiner lenient: out of one 
hundred and thirty or more who offer themselves, 
there are seldom more than four or five reject- 
ed. The principle seems to be, ‘ Let in every 
one, and if they can’t keep on, that is their look- 
out. In this way, various initiation fees are se- 
cured which would otherwise be lost. On a 
rough estimate, out of one hundred and twenty 
who enter every year at Trinity, more than 
twenty drop off by the beginning of the second 
year. is is the only entrance examination, 
and however much you may know, there is no 
such thing as entering in advance of the Freshman 
year, save only for men migrating from Oxford, 
who are allowed their Oxford terms, and can 
take second or third year rank at once The 
regular examiners are the Dean and the Head 
Lecturer. The latter functionary was busy 
about some other matters when I presented my- 
self several days after the beginning of the term. 
Accordingly, | was told that my ¢lassical exa- 
mination would be postponed to soine convenient 
opportunity, and meanwhile the Senior Dean 
would admit me on passing the mathematical 
part of the examination privately to him. This 
was the very thing I did not want, for I had 
literally not opened a mathematical book for 
two years. In a mixed examination | hoped 
that my classics would carry me through, but 
now I was called on to put the worst foot fore- 
most at once. However, there was no help 
for it, so to the Dean’s rooms I went next morn- 
ing, and scribbled away for three or four hours, 
doing Quadratic Equations, and the Pons Asi- 
norum, by dvdpvgeis, a3 a Cantab says of doing 
anything which you learned so long ago that it 
seems t e been ia a different stage of your 
being. | 1 had read within a year, and 
worked out an elaborate picture of the human 
eye to complete my performances. Somehow 
I nearly floored the paper, and came out feel- 
ing much more comfortable than when I went 
in. I might have been easy about it any way, 
for the Dons are always ready to smoothe the 
entrance for a Fellow-Commoner, and it was 
among this class of students that I enrolled my- 
self by the Dean’s advice. 

“ These Fellow-Commoners are ‘ young men 
of fortune’ as the Cambridge Calendar and 
Cambridge Guide have it, who, in con- 
sideration of their paying twice as much for 
everything as anybody else, are allowed the pri- 
vilege of sitting at the Fellows’ table in Hall 
and in their seats at Chapel ; of wearing a gown 
with gold or silver lace, and a velvet cap with 
a metallic tassel ; of having the first choice of 


sons—only these wear a hat instead of the 
velvet cap, and are thence popularly known as 
Hat Fellow-Commoners. noblemen 


they come out in 
tae still more gorgeons than those of the 
‘ellow-Commoners. A Fellow-Commoner of 
economical habits (and it is not easy for one of 
them to be of such habits) requires £500 a year, 
and for the generality of them £800 is not too 
I made the experiment with £400, 
partly from ignorance, aoe from the dashin 
way an American has of going at anything a 
trusting to Providence to get through. The not 
result was that at the end of seven 
myself a thousand dollars in 
Indeed, so great is the expense necessa- 
rily incurred by this class, to say nothing of their 


srs, and younger sons continually do.” 


Mr. Bristed tells us of Greek and Latin 
authors studied to an extent that makes our 





head ache, and to master which certainly re- 
quires the mens sana, and we are told how a 
fit residence for this sound mind in sano cor- 
pore is secured. There is hard head work 
certainly at Cambridge, which can only be 
sustained by a good head, backed by a good 
hysical condition. All manly exercises, 
ating, riding, and hard walking, are in 
great favor with the English student. 


THE PHYSIQUE OF THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 


“ There is one great point where the English 
have the advantage over us: they understand 
how to take care of their health. Not that the 
Cantabs are either ‘ tee-totallers’ or ‘ Graham- 
ites.’ There is indeed a tradition that a ‘ total- 
abstinence’ society was once established in Cam- 
bridge, and that in three years it increased to 
two members ; whether it be still in existence, 
however, I have not been able to learn. But 
every Cantab takes his two hours’ exercise per 
diem, by walking, riding, rowing, fencing, 
gymnastics, &c. How many colleges are 
there here where the students average one hour 
a day real exercise? Our Columbia boys roll 
ten-pins and play billiards, which is better than 
nothing, but very inferior to out-door amuse- 
ments. In New England (at least it was so ten 
years ago at Yale), the last thing thought of is 
exercise—even the mild walks which are digni- 
fied with the name of exercise there, how unlike 
the Cantab’s constitutionai of eight miles in less 
than two hours! If there is a fifteen days’ 
prayer-meeting, or a thousand-and-first new de- 
bating-society, or a lecture on some specialité 
which may be of use to half-a-dozen out of the 
hundred or two who attend it, over goes the 
exercise at once. And the consequence is— 
what? There is not a finer-looking set of 
young men in the world than the Cantabs, and 
as to their health—why, one hundred and thirty 
Freshmen enter at Trinity every year, and it is no 
unfrequent occurrence that, whatever loss they 
sustain from other causes (accidents will happen 
in the best regulated colleges), death takes away 
none of them during the three years and a half 
which comprise their under-graduate course. 
Whose memory can match this at Yale? If 
our youngsters exercised their legs and arms 
just four times as much as they do, and their 
tongues ten times as little, it would be the better 
for them every way.” 


We shall again return to this volume for 
its abundant detail of personal observation, 
and for some matters of general reflection. 





MELVILLE’S MOBY DICK; OR, THE WHALE.* 
SECOND NOTICE, 


A piFFicutty in the estimate of this, in com- 
mon with one or two other of Mr. Melville’s 
books, occurs from the double character 
under which they present themselves. In 
one light they are romantic fictions, in an- 
other statements of absolute fact. When to 
this is added that the romance is made a 
vehicle of opinion and satire through a 
more or less opaque allegorical veil, as par- 
ticularly in the latter half of Mardi, and to 
some extent in this present volume, the criti- 
cal difficulty is considerably thickened. It 
becomes quite impossible to submit such 
books to a distinct classification as fact, 
fiction, or essay. Something of a parallel 
may be found in Jean Paul’s German tales, 
with an admixture of Southey’s Doetor. 
Under these combined influences of personal 


observation, actual fidelity to local truthful-: 


ness in description, a taste for reading and 
sentiment, a fondness for fanciful analogies, 
near and remote, a rash daring in specula- 

* Mob Dick ; eon ele MF, See, 
a White Jacket.” New York: oe 
London: Bentley. 








tion, reckless at times of taste and propriety,® 
again refined and eloquent, this volume of 
Moby Dick may be pronounced a most re- 
markable sea-dish—an intellectual chowder 
of romance, philosophy, natural history, fine 
writing, good feeling, bad sayings—but over 
which, in spite of all uncertainties, and in 
spite of the author himself, predominates his 
keen perceptive faculties, exhibited in vivid @ 
narration. 

There are evidently two if not three 
books in Moby Dick rolled into one. Book 
No. I. we could describe as a thorough ex- 
haustive account admirably given of the great 
Sperm Whale. The information is minute, 
brilliantly illustrated, as it should be—the 
whale himself so generously illuminating the 
midnight page on which his memoirs are 
written—has its level passages, its humorous 
touches, its quaint suggestion, its incident 
usually picturesque and oceasionably sub- 
lime. All this is given in the most delight- 
ful manner in “The Whale.” Book No. 2 
is the romance of Captain Ahab, Queequeg, 
Tashtego, Pip & Co., who are more or less 
spiritual personages talking and acting dif- 
ferently from the general business run of 
the conversation on the decks of whalers. 
They are forthe most part very serious peo- 
ple, and seem to be concerned a great deal 
about the problem of the universe. They are 
striking characters withal, of the romantic 
spiritual cast of the German drama; realities of 
some kinds at bottom, but veiled in all sorts of 
poetical incidents and expressions, As a bit 
of German melodrama, with Captain Ahab 
for the Faust of the quarter-deck, and Quee- 
queg with the crew, for Walpurgis night 
revellers in the forecastle, it has its strong 
points, though here the limits as to space 
and treatment of the stage would improve 
it. Moby Dick in this view becomes a sort 
of fishy moralist, a leviathan metaphysician, 
a folio Ductor Dubitantium, in fact, in the 
fresh water illustration of Mrs, Malaprop, 
“an allegory on the banks of the Nile.” 
After pursuing him in this melancholic com- 
pany over a few hundred squares of latitude 
and longitude, we begin to have some faint 
idea of the association of whaling and lamen- 
tation, and why blubber is popularly syno- 
nymous with tears. 


The intense Captain Ahab is too long 
drawn out; something more of him might, 
we think, be left to the reader’s imagi- 
nation. The value of this kind of writing 
can only be through the personal conscious- 
ness of the reader, what he brings to the 
book ; and all this is sufficiently evoked by 
a dramatic trait or suggestion. If we had as 
much of Hamlet or Macbeth as Mr. Mel- 
ville gives us of Ahab, we should be tired 
even of their sublime company. Yet Captain 
Ahab is a striking conception, firmly planted 
on the wild deck of the Pequod—a dark 
disturbed soul arraying itself with every in- 
genuity of material resources for a conflict 
at once natural and supernatural in his eye, 
with the most dangerous extant physical 
monster of the earth, embodying, in strongly, 
drawn lines of mental association, the vaste 
moral evil of the world. The pursuit of the 
White Whale thus interweaves with the 


literal ae of the fishery—a problem of 
fate and destiny—to the tragic solution of 


which Ahab hurries on, amidst the wild stage 
scenery of the ocean. ‘T'o this end the mot- 
ley crew, the air, the sky, the sea, its inha- 
bitants are idealized throughout. It is a 
noble and praiseworthy conception ; and 
though our sympathies may not always ac- 
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@cord with the train of ong we would 


caution the reader against a light or hasty 

condemnation of this part of the work. 
Book IIL, appropriating perbaps a fourth 

of the volume, is a veia of 

essay, half rhapsody, in which much 


extravagant daring speculation, This is to 


company of these nobler spirits on any 
allege 


THE BOOK OF HOME BEAUTY.* 


} 
| 


noralizing, half ‘Tye Magnum Opus of the Christmas gift 


: refiue- books of the winter, the long expected and 
ment and subtlety, and no little poetical much talked-of tome, 


feeling, are mingled with quaint conecit and 


which has already 
‘formed no ineonsiderable item of evening 
chit-chat, and furnished the moatvri:] for a 


taken as in some sense dramatic; the | pigee de circonstance ut the theatre, is now 


narrator throughout among the personages 6 (he booksellers’ tables, 


of the Pequod bein 

may be allowed to be against everything on 
land, as his hand is ayaiust everything at 
sea, ‘This piratical ranning down of creeds 


and opinions, the cunceited indifferentism of 


Emerson, or the ruu-a-muck style of Carlyle 
is, we will not say dangerous in such cases. 
for there are various forces at work to meet 


more powerful onslaught, but it is out of 


place and uncomfortable. We do not like 
to see what, under any view, must be to the 
world the most sacred associations of life 
violated and defaced. 

We call for fair play in this matter. Here 


is Ishmael, telling the story of this volume, 


going down on his knevs with a cannibal to 
a piece of wood, in the second story fire- 
place of a New-Bedford tavern, in the spirit 
of amiable and transcendent charity, which 
may be all very well in its way; but why dis. 
lodge from heaven, with contumely, “ long- 
pampered Gabriel, Michael and Raphael.” 
Surely Ishmael, who is a scholar, might have 
spoken respectfully of the Archangel Gabriel, 
out of consideration, if not for the Bible 
(which might be asking too much of the 
school), at least for one John Milton, who 
wrote Paradise Lost. 

Nor is it fair (o inveigh against the terrors 
of priesteraft, which, skilful though it may 
be in making up its woes, at least seeks to 
provide a remedy for the evils of the world, 
and attribute the existence of conscience to 
“hereditary dyspepsias, nurtured by Rama- 
dans ”—and at the same time go about petri- 
fying us with imaginary horrors, and all 
sorts of gloomy suggestions, all the world 
through. It is a curious fact that there are 
no more bilious people in the world, more 
completely filled with megrims and head 
shakings, than some of these very people 
who are constantly inveighing against the 
religious melancholy of priesteraft. 

So much for the consistency of Ishmael— 
who, if it is the author’s object to exhibit 
the painful coutradictions of this self-de- 
pendent, self-torturing ageney of a mind 
driven hither and thither us a flame in a 
whirlwind, is, in a degree, a successful em- 
bodiment of opinions, without seeuring from 
us, however, wuch admiration for the resuli. 

With this we make an end of what we 
have been reluctantly compelled to object 
to this volume. With far greater pleasure, 
we acknowledge the acuieness of obser- 
vation, the freshness of perception, with 
which the author brings home to us from 
the deep, “ things unattempted yet in prose 
or rhyme,” the weird influences of his ocean 
®cenes, the salient imagination which connects 
hem with the past and distant, the world of 

ooks and the life of experienee—certain 
prevalent traits of manly sentiment. These 
are strong powers with which Mr, Melville 
wrestles in this book. It would be a great 
glory to sulxlue them to the highest uses of 
fictiou, It is still a great honor, among the 
crowd of succe-sful medioerities which 
throng our publishers’ counters, and know 
nothing of divine impulses, to be in the 





where you may 


one Ishinael, whose wit} any day see taper fingers turning over its 


lerisp pages, «nd bright eyes glancing criti. 
ically at its elegant iilustrations, 

| Speculation has been as rife over the letter- 
press of this volume as over iis portraits. 
Would it be biographical. or in auy way 
|personal! It was certainly a material for 
delicate bandliug. Mrs. Kirkland has eut 
the knot, by saying not a word touching the 
peculiar subject or subjects of the volume. 
in place thereof, she has given us a con- 
tinuous work, which we cannot better de- 
seribe than by saying it is a sort of modern 
Decameron. A party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, old and young, married and single, 
come to the wise determination, in spring 
time, of not being drawn, for the coming 
summer at least, into the well nigh re- 
sisiless curren!, Saratoga and Newport-ward. 
They agree to pass the warm season in ra- 
tional ruralizing, as far as possible from 
Herald leiter writers, Brass bands (masical 
and social), and Fancy balls. With this 
view, a secluded country village is selecied, 
in one of those delightful regions where the 
beauties of woodland and hillock combine 
with the sublimities of ocean, rich vegetation 
spreading us a carpet, near to, if not over, 
the sandy pavement of the sea beach. A 
country farm-house is selected, with a dame 
of tried culinary powers, and these pre- 
liminaries pleasantly provided for, down 
come the city people aforesaid. 

So shrewd an observer as the author, 
does not let them pass without sketching 
each most happily and vividly for us. With 
the exception of an ethereal, absolute per- 
fection young lady, the ladies and gentlemen 
of the party are good flesh and blood people 
of the genial class. The delights of “dip. 
ping,” walking, riding, berrying, botanizing, 
pie-nicking, and eating John Buneleian bread 
and butter (reader, if you have read Amory’s 
choice novel, you will pardon us for coinin 
the adjective, and if you have not, you will 
thank us all the more after following up the 
acquaintanceship we here introduee you to), 
ill this loses something of its zest, the party, 
though not of the high pressure, pleas- 
ure-hunting class, understand matters too 
well not to avoid “letting the thing drag,” 
ard the good time-honored device of the 
Deeameron, or if you like » more orthodox 
exunple, of the “Lady of the Manor,” is 
adopted. The plan, however, of the story- 
telling is varied, and with very happy effeet 
Instead of eich of the circle telling a story 
in turn, each one writes a chapter of a con- 
tinuous tale, the thing being started by the 
Adwirable Crichton young lady to whom 
we have already referred, and followed up 
by each writing a chapter, taking up and 
carrying on the story where it hus been left 
by his or her predecessor, This story is 
one of modern fashionable life, and also of 
private wedded happiness, or the means of 
its attainment, the narrative beginning where 





* The Book of Home Beauty, by Mrs. Kirk!zod; with 
twelve portraita of American Ladies, from drawlogs by 





Charles Martin, Exq: G. P. Putnam. 


novels. usually end, and sober, real life be. 
gins, with the wedding ceremony. A gen. 
tleman of thirty, with a mind refined by 
travel and education, and consequently with 
little hold on fashionable life, except that 
vffYorded by the golden links of a long-filled 
pure, falls in love with and marries a young 
lidy just quitting her teens, and conse- 
quently fully ready for her ties. Her cha. 
ricter is yet unformed by trial and expe. 
rience—one word would perhaps do for 
both, for they are usually synonymous—but 
the lover las a theory that there is a moral 
beauty combined with pure physical beauty, 
which will eventually evolve itself, and be- 
come the guiding principle of life—a very 
pretty theory, by the by, to get married on. 

The young wife has a eareer of luxurious 
living open to her, which is a strong con- 
trast to the elegant but restricted manner in 
which she has been brought up by a wise 
“Aunt Sarah,” and fulls a victim to its 
enticements, by which nothing much worse 
is meant than inordinate shopping, and a 
pursuit of the polka, under the difficulties 
of dragging an unwilling husband to the 
shrines of its celebrations, which he finds 
quiie bad enough, but submits with wisdom. 
In this the lady is aided and abetted greatly 
by a sister of the husband, who, hearing he 
has commenced housekeeping, pays him a 
visit. She is a lady of fashion, and comes 
from Baltimore, is very finieal and wayward 
in her faneies, and turns the house topsy- 
turvy by her exactions for her whims, a 
ing her personal comfort. Among other va- 
guries is one whieh strikes us as a little too 
great a stride beyond the conventionalities 
of the New York of 1851. We are aware 
that this fashionable life is a very strange 
and mysterious affair in books treating 
thereupon, but in the various strange things 
we have read in such veracious chronicles, 
we do not remember any incident equalling 
that of a lady, after retiring to rest, rousing 
an entire household with a demand for a 
bottle of champaign. 


We must not, however, mar the interest 
of the Christmas gift by revealing further 
the plot of the story; but we cannot part 
from the bevy of ruralizing ladies without 
availing ourselves of one of Mrs. Clavers’s 
admirable portraits, more literally from the 
life, perhaps than any of Mr. Martin’s 
crayons, 


MRS. WHIPPLE. 


“ Mrs. Whipple was called, in her neighbor- 
hood and at the watering-places which she was 
fond of frequenting, a grass-widow, and we 
must let the title stand for the position in which 
she lived, not knowing how to replace it by a 
better. A deserted wife she was not, exactly, 
since she was as little disposed to live with her 
husband as he could possibly be to seek her 
society ; and they were on excellent terms, cor- 
responding with great regularity. Seandal had 
never breathed upon Mrs. Whipple’s good name ; 
her behavior was anexceptionable ; she never 
flirted ; she was no babbler, nor did she often 
make mischief. She dressed with all her might 
aud all ber means ; she never miseed a party of 
pleasure, or neglected the opportunity for a 
visit ; she chaperoned young ladies and advised 
young gentlemen; she knit stockings for the 
poor and embroidered slippers and smoking- 
caps for the rick; she was an indefatigable 
chureh-geer, and played a capital game of 
whist ; was en adept in social etiquette, and an 
eloquent declaimer against the follies and heart- 
lossness of fashionable society. Like that in- 
genious little figure which, roll it where you 





will, bas so meny and such even sides that 
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always stands firm, Mrs. Whipple was invaria- 
bly ‘ all right’ with regard to those around her. 
Serious with the serious, she never interfered 
with the whims of the gay. Not being incon- 
veniently interested in anybody in particular, she 
was able to make herself agreeable to al!, main- 
taining a friendly neutrality which interfered 
with no one’s private likings or dislikings. We 
need not fill up this outline of Mrs. Whipple's 
character, for all our readers have doubtless seen 
a Mrs. Whipple.” 


We also insert the following passage on 
domestic cares of an interesting and impor- 
tant character, for the benefit of whom it 
may concern, whether gay Lady Teazles or 
suffering Benedicts : 


«Tt may be only a fancy of ours, that Provi- 
dence has so decidedly fitted woman for house- 
hold cares, that she is never truly and healthily 
happy without them ; but if it be a fiuney, it 1s 
ene which much observation has confirmed. If 
there be anything likely to banish the fiend 
ennui from the dwellings of women of fortune, 
it is the habit of assuming a moderate share of 
the daily cares which go to make home home. 
To do everything by proxy is to deprive our- 
selves of a thousand wholesome, cheerful, inno- 
cent interests; to nourish our pride and indo- 
lence at the expense of our affections ; to sacri- 
fice the life of life to a notion of gentility, poor, 
hollow, and barren ; nay, is there not something 
almost impious in scorning the position for 
which God so evidently designed woman, and 
living an artificial life of our own devising, de- 
puting our duties and privileges to hirelings? 

“It is a singular delusion, this, of some wo- 
men, and of American women in particular, for 
we know that even in England women of for- 
tune are much more truly domestic in their 
tastes and habits than we. We remember a 
story of a certain Duchess cleaning some pic- 
ture-frames, when a protegée who happened to 
be present officiously desired to take the office 
upon herself. 

« «Child said her grace,‘ don’t you suppose 
I should have called a servant if I had not 
chosen to do it myself?’ 


a decided domestic happiness. Every one con- 
fessed that she was a woman to be wished for. 
She was one of those, who, if they do not in- 
spire vehement passion, are found to excite a 
universal pleasure. A lightly formed, symme- 
trical figure, a pure healthy nature, and the 
glad activity that arises from it, an wnembar- 
rassed care for daily necessities, with all 
these she was endowed. The observation of 
these qualities was always agreeable to me, and 
I always sought the society of those who pos- 
essed them.’ ” 


The volume is plentifully interspersed 
with choice poetic extracts, for which Mrs. 
Kirkland has «a happy eye. She speaks 
of these as an important part of her design, 
the development of the beautiful, in her 
pleasant preface. 

The portraits, twelve in number, are all 
exceuted with Mr. Martin’s well known 
facility and clegance. ‘They are, however, 
with one or two very spirited cxcep'ions, some- 
what deficient in individuality aud vraisem- 
blance, and we are occasionally tempted to 
believe that the artist has shared in the evi- 
dent desire of the publisher and editor to 
avoid any appearance of personality. 

So far as our knowledge goes, there has 
teen no lack of verbal criticism over these 
plates, and our experience of the amenities 
of human natare leads us to suspect that 
there will not be any lack during the rest of 
its career, which is not of so ephemeral a na- 
ture as at first sight may be supposed. It 
will disappear, it is true, soon after New 
Year’s day from the parlor table, but it will 
be to a place of safe-keeping, whence, in a 
score or half century of years, it will 
emerge, to be studied with an interest 
greater perhaps than that of its virgin fresh- 
ness. May there be found then among such 
lookers on the faces, imbued with that beauty 
which a life of active cheerful goodness pre- 
serves in winning charm, even to old age, 
which now smile upon us in vernal freshness 
of youth and summer radiance of matron- 


« The German ladies, with all their cultivation, | hood 


take the most intimate interest in householdry, 
and they are remarkable for cheerfulness of 
temper, for natural and charming manners, and for 
the intelligence and vivacity of their conversa- 
tional powers. Who knows but the terrible 
dearth of subjects of conversation among us 
might be somewhat mitigated, if our ladies 
spent a part of every morning among the va- 
rious cares and duties, on the proper perform- 
ance of which so much of the comfort and hap- 
piness of life depends, and which call into 
action far higher powers than those required for 
the bald chit-chat of an evening party, or the 
inanities of a morning call? 

“ The universal sentiment of men is in favor 
of active domestic habits for women. It is said 
that men ‘ Jove to see women delicate,’ and so 


they do, doubtless. But does any moderate | PF° 


amount of attention to home affairs deprive a 
lady of her delicacy? It may prevent the deli- 
cacy of dyspepsia, but few gentlemen admire 
that. Indeed we have yet to discover the man 
of sense who is displeased by his wife’s personal 
care of the comfort and economy of her house. 
Those whose lives are piceame | by the lack of 
itare not far to seek. No houses are regulated 
such neatness, accuracy, and elegance as 
those in which the ladies of the family take a 
personal part in household duties. 
“Goethe says of a young woman of his 
friends—and a man of genius is entitled to speak 
for his sex :—* After death of her mother, 


she displayed a high degree of activity as the 
head of a numerous young family, and, alone, 
had sustained her father in his widowhood. The 
fature husband could thus hope an equal bless- 
ing for himself and his descendants, and expect 








THE CAPTAINS OF THE OLD WORLD.* 


Mr. Hersert is known to the public as a 
ready writer, who ranges over a wide field 
of os turning his hand with facility 
and spirit from the adjustment of a Greek 
accent to the discussion of a historic charae- 
ter or the discharge of a Manton, and the 
Epicurean relish of a canvas-back sacrificed 
to the fatality of his own trigger. There is 
always a disposition, however, to return to 
the classical theme, and no matter how often 
or how far he may wander, we are pretty 
sure to have him periodically presenting us 
with a book like the one before us. He 
fesses now to reveal to us, on a well- 
chosen and well-disposed plan, the inner life 
and the my 9 ti the career of a of srs 
t men of antiquity; to popularize their 
Ristory in a form an style adapted to the 
un-scholastie masses. His object has been 
to furnish authentic details concerning the 
chief fou of old times, with the particu- 
lars of their campaigns and conduct ; to illus- 
trate their performances by comparison with 
the rules and principles of modern warfare, 
so traced as to locality that they can be fol- 
lowed upon the modern map, with accurate 
accounts of dress, scenery, and habits—-mak- 
ing altogether a book of parallels between 
* The Captains of the Old World; as Compared 
with the great Modern Strategists, their Campaigns, 


Characters, and Conduct, from the Persian to the Punic 


Wars. By Henry William Herbert. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 











ancient and modern history in regard to the 
relative skill of the earlier and Jater strate- 
gists and tacticians. For this purpose he 
has selected as subjects of comment, not the 
fighting men and commanders of antiquity, 
but such only as have originated new princi- 
ples of discipline and war, and set in motion 
great historical developments and national 
issues, In pursuit of this judiciously 
chosen scheme, Mr. Herbert has given us an 
introductory chapter on the tactics of the 
Grecian and Roman strategy, illustrated in 
the Homeric armies; the phalanx, the Rho- 
dian slingers, the legion, and other practices 
of the ancient military discipline. His first 
captain is Miltiades, who is carefully con- 
sidered in the spirit of the author's an- 
nouncement—then Themistocles, Pausanias, 
Xenophon, Epaminondas, Alexander, and 
lastly Hannibal. Of this great captain, pro- 
nounced by Mr. Herbert the greatest be- 
yond question of all antiquity, he furnishes 
a parallel with the greatest of all modern 
generals, in Which the reader has a fair ex- 
ample of the author’s style, and a sufficient 
ground on which to form a judgment as to 
the spirit in which the work is executed : 





“ Scarce any one at all familiar with history 
ean have failed to observe the extraordinary 
parallelism between the campaigns, the military 
conduct, and the fortunes of Hannibal and Na- 
poleon. That parallelism is thus strikingly 
touched upon by Arnold. ‘ Twice, he says, 
‘in history has there been witnessed the struggle 
of the highest individual genius against the re- 
sources and institutions of a great nation; and 
in both cases the nation has been victorious. 
For seventeen years Hannibal strove against 
Rome ; for sixteen years Napoleon Bonaparte 
strove against England ; the efforts of the first 
ended in Zama, those of the second in Waterloo.’ 
The extraordinary similitude of the genius, con- 
duct, and military character of these two giants 
in arms, is far from ending with this general re- 
semblance. Almost from point to point, their 
destinies are similar. At the age of twenty-six, 
Hannibal was elected to the supreme command 
of the Carthaginian armies, and thenceforth to 
the close of the war he disposed at his will the 
resources, and held in the hollow of his hand 
the councils of his country. At the age of 
twenty-six, Napoleon assumed the command of 
the army of Italy, and from thence his fortunes 
and his will were those of France. The scenes 
of the glory of both were the Alps and Italy. 
Both had the faculty of seeing at a glance where 
the blow must be planted, which should cripple 
the enemy; both delivered that blow instanta- 
neously and irresistibly. Both had the same re- 
liance on their cavalry as an arm of service ; 
Hannibal winning by it all bis greatest victories, 
and Napoleon insisting to the last, that cavalry 
in equal force, equally led, must conquer infan- 
try. Both vanquished every leader in the field, 
whom he personally etcountered, save the very 
last ; and there is probatly no one so prejudiced 
as to assert at this day that either Hannibal or 
Napoleon found in his conqueror a superior in 
strategy or in military genius. Nor does the 
similarity end even here; for both found their 
final vanquishers in gererals made in Spain by 
conflicts with their own lieutenants, who were 
in no wise superior to other eminent Jeaders of 
their enemy ; and both ultimately perished mise- 
rably, in exile, victims to the countries which 
they had kept so long in awe and perturbation. 

“To a military point of view, the correctness 
of their coup dail; the lightning speed with 
which they followed up conception by execu- 
tion ; the power of concentration, by which con- 
stantly inferior on the whole, in force, they were 
ever superior at the point of action ; the marvel- 
Jous foresight, by which they showed seeming 
tashness to be real prudence; the thunderous 
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crash with which, when they delivered battles, 
they annihilated, not conquered, their antago- 
nists ; nay, the unerring certainty with which 
they threw themselves on the communications 
of their enemy, and defeated at a blow the most 
skilful combinations, were identical in these two 
mighty captains—none other, in my opinion, 
ever have possessed the same qualities, or used 
them with the same effect. Both were the 
makers of their own systems, the founders of 
their own schools ; but on the whole, I must 
consider Hannibal as the greater strategist of the 
two; because, in the first place, he was the 
prime originator and inventor, while his great 
eulogist, and in some points imitator, had the 
benefit of his example, as well as that of other 
mighty conquerors ; and in the secoad place, 
because with means infinitely inferior, against 
obstacles infinitely greater, and without the aid 
of modern science, he accomplished, what may 
be held to have been, in the then condition of 
the world, results nearly equal. 

“As men of genuine greatness—I shall ob- 
serve only, that no single act of Hennibal’s life 
ever subserved to any selfish motive or minister- 
ed to his own aggrandizement; and that no 
single act of Napoleon’s did not so. The con- 
sideration of self would seem never to have 
occurred to the one; to have been ever present 
to the other. Both were fanatics for glory ; the 
one because his own was his country’s; the 
other, because his country’s was hisown. Both 
were accused by their enemies of great mora! 
crimes and turpitude; and both, in the main, 
unjustly. It is one of the sad truths concerning 
wariare, but no less a truth ; that, in playing the 
game of war, with nations for playthings and 
the world for a field, expediency must be in a 
great degree the moral rule; and that, if the 
game 's to be played at all, the sufferings or the 
lives of individuals, even if those individuals be 
eounted by thousands, must not be considered, 
where the sufferings or the lives of millions are 
in question. The sin lies in the playing the 
game at all, not in the details or practice of the 
play. Both these great men Were stern and un- 
relenting in carrying out the lines which they 
held it true policy to lay down ; neither, so far 
as history shows, was tainted in the least de- 
gree by anything resembling personal cruelty. 
Both have been accused of faithlessness—a 
eharge never in any case to be much regarded, 
as brought between nations ; for nations are ever 
prompt to reclaim loudly, when the losers, 
against deeds, the like of which themselves com- 
mit readily, when the winners. In the case of 
Hannibal, the Romans had all the history- 
writing to themselves ; thence, Panic faith is to 
this day the proverb for entire faithlessness. Had 
the French writers alone made the world’s an- 
nals of the late great struggle, ‘ perfidious Al- 
bion’ had gone down a byeword to all ages. 
Had the English held the like station, the utter 
faithlessness of Napoleon would have become 
proverbial with posterity.” 





A Comprehensive Lexicon of the Greek 
Language, adapted to the use of Schools and 
Colleges in the United States. By John Pick- 
ering, LL.D. Boston: Wilkins, Carter & Co, 
1851.—The translation of old Sehrevelius, with 
the addition of over 2000 articles, by Pickering 
& Oliver in 1826, the same year in which Don- 
negan’s Lexicon was produced in England, was 
the first book to relieve American students from 
the irksome drudgery of endeavoring to acquire 
one dead language through the medium of an- 
other still more difficult. In 1829 Mr. Picker- 
ing published another edition of the work with 
more than 10,000 additional articles, besides 
numerous other improvements. And in 1846, 
only a few months after his lamented decease, 
the work appeared in its present greatly en- 
larged and improved form. Besides the vo- 
eabulary of the preceding edition, it contains all 
the words in Liddell & Scott’s smaller Lexicon 
and in that of Dunbar. In addition to various 





other sources, Dr. Pickering availed himself, as 
far as they were published, of Rost & Palm's 
new edition of Passow and of Pape’s great 
Lexicon, thev issuing in Germany, the former of 
which is not yet completed. One feature of the 
work, which greatly enhances its utility to the 
tyro in a language so highly inflected and con- 
taining such an exuberance of forms as the 
Greek, is the insertion in alphabetical order of 
the oblique cases and dialectical or unusual forms 
of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, and the prin- 
cipal tenses of anomalous verbs. It is thus 
clearly what it purports to be, “adapted to the 
use of schools and colleges in the United States.” 
While for the purposes of the more advanced 
scholar it would be idle to set it up as a rival to 
the copious and masterly work of Passow, as 
improved by the labors of Liddell & Seott and 
still further by our own Drisler, it is equally cer- 
tain that Pickering’s is a better book for the be- 
ginner. It is as great a mistake to place in the 
hands of a beginner the apparatus adapted to 
the wants of one whose knowledge is no longer 
of a rudimentary description, as it would be 
were one to envelope the tender limbs of a child 
in the ample and ponderous garments of the 
future man. As the grammar for a beginner 
should be simple and concise, containing nothing 
to confusa his mind or draw away his attention 
from the fundamental facts and principles with 
which he is to store his memory, so his diction- 
ary should be of a reasonable compass, and con- 
tain only the words and meanings of those clas- 
sical authors which he is expected to peruse. 
The advanced scholar has occasion to consult 
his lexicon only now and then, and his grand 
desideratum is an oracle whose responses will 
never fail ; but to the tyro, who has to look out 
a large proportion of the words in each sentence, 
everything which impedes the ready finding of 
the word and meaning sought is a serious disad- 
vantage. The vocabulary of Pickering’s Lexi- 
con is abundantly copious even for one who has 
made considerable progress in Greek studies ; 
and its stout fair paper, clear and open type, 
good black ink, and liberal margin, deserve high 
commendation, as tending greatly to facilitate 
the use of the book and to preserve the student’s 
eyes. In fact its form and style could not well 
be improved, as long as the absurd fashion pre- 
vails of foreing works of every size and descrip- 
tion into the octavo shape ; but we hope to see 
the time when the quartos and small folios of 
our forefathers, so much better adapted for 
large lexicons, on account of the smaller num- 
ber of leaves to be turned over and the less 
temptations they afford to sight-destroying typo- 
graphy, will again be brought into use. 


Newman & Baretti’s Dictionary of the 
Spanish and English Languages. Boston: 
Wilkins, Carter & Co. 1851.—The increasing 
intercourse of our countrymen with Spanish 
America and the recent accession of a Spanish- 
speaking population to our Union, gives rise to a 
constant corresponding increase in the number 
af stadents of the noblest living representative 
of the ancient Roman speech. Newman & 
Baretti’s Dictionary has long been of service in 
making the English and Spanish speaking popu- 
lations of the world acquainted with each other, 
and doubtless it will continue to perform the 
same good office for some time to come, 
convenient shape in which it is issued by our 
Boston friends, that of a goodly tome—two vo- 
lumes in one—of between thirteen and fourteen 
hundred pages, renders it well adapted as a 
manual for the student’s table or the trunk of 
the emigrant to New Mexico or California. 
Still we cannot help declaring that this book, 
like nearly all the dictionaries of the modern 
languages, is sadly behind the requirements of 
the present advanced state of philological sci- 
ence. On the interesting and instructive subject 
of Spanish etymologies it furnishes no informa- 
tion whatever: the reader is never told whether 
a word is derived from the Latin, the Gothic, 
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the Arabic, or the Mexican, or what was\its 
original form and meaning. The vocabulary, 
too, is not as full as it should be ; and the defj- 
nitions are often meagre and unsatisfactory. A 
Spanish-Faglish Dictionary for the use of Ame- 
rieans should fully exhibit the language as spoken 
in Spanish America, our intercourse with which 
is infinitely greater than with old Spain. But in 
vain will the studeat consult this book before us 
for the peculiar senses in whieh many words are 
used in America, as for instanee adobe, aguar- 
diente, arroyo, caton, cascabella, mestizo, peon, 
pinole, pueblo, rancho. Many words of common 
use derived from the Mexiean and other Indian 
languages are also not to be found, such as coyote, 
frijole, guayave, metate, mezquite, pitahaya, 
sarape, tiste, zacate. The same observations 
are applicable to the English-Spanish part. 
The production of a large dictionary is a very 
tedious and expensive operation ; and hence we 
are often obliged to wait for a good one long 
after the defects of existing ones have become 
fully apparent. But the simple fact that a good 
Spanish dictionary at this time is sure to pay 
will doubtless brivg one forth ere long. When 
that time arrives, we ean afford to let Newman 
& Baretti withdraw into the honorable retire- 
ment which their contemporary, Boyer, has long 
oceupied. 


An Analysis of the English Language, with 
a complete Classification of Sentences and 
Phrases, By S. W. Clark, A.M. New York: 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 1851.—This is one of 
those elaborately crabbed books which sehoo!- 
masters are so fond of producing, and which 
none but a wretehed schoolboy is ever expected 
to read. Perhaps in the hands of a zealous teacher 
it may work better in actual practice than a 
mere inspection would lead one to expect ; but 
to us it seems that the wilderness of hair-splitting 
definitions, analyses, and odd-looking diagrams 
would be sufficient, if not to set a child mad, at 
least to disgust him with the very name of gram- 
mar for the rest of his days. A subject so ab- 
stract in its nature and yet so necessary to be un- 
derstood should be presented to the pupil in lan- 
guage well chosen and of the utmost simplicity - 
a couple of extracts, however, will show that the 
style of this book, as is too customary in sueh 
productions, is both excessively pedantic and in- 
correct. “A sentence is an assemblage o/ 
words, so arranged as to assert (!) an entire pro- 
position.” “ A Phrase is two or more words, 
properly arranged, not constituting an entire pro- 
position, but performing a distinct etymologi- 
eal (!) office, in the structure of a sentence.” 

The New Carmina Sacra; or, Boston Col- 
lection of Church Music. By Lowell Mason. 
Boston: Wilkins, Carter & Co. (Published 
under the sanction of the Boston Academy of 
Musie.)—The fame of the Carmina Sacra and 
its editor is too widely spread “in all the 
churches,” to need any further recommendation 
for the work in its present form than the simple 
statement, which we extract from the Publishers’ 
notice, that the New Carmina Saera is made up 
of the most popular and useful tunes and pieces 
of the old work, and a selection of the best 
tunes from the editor’s numerous publications, 
and from other valuable sources, especially 
Zeuner’s American Harp. 

Memoirs of the War 
Hungary. 
from the original Manuscript, by 
stern. 2 vols. London: Charles Gilpin.— 
This volume, as one of the most authentic con- 
tributions to the history of the Hungarian War, 


is worth consulting at the present time. Gen. 
Klapka, one of theleading soldiers of the strug- 
gle, Secretary at War to the Commonwealth, 
and, at one time, Commandant of Comorn, 
gives a military view of the important affairs 
which came under his eye. The two figures 
which stand prominently forth in these scenes, 
Goérgey and Kossuth, are characterized with 
discrimination. The soldierly qualities of the 
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are spoken of with admiration, but he 
wanted heart and a moral courage superior to 
that of the bravest mere man of fighting. Of 
Kossuth, Gérgey, among the distractions at 

, once wrote to Gen. Klapka: “ Do 
not ask me to tell you what I felt, surrounded 
as I was by the vanity of passion and the blind- 
ness of ambition. Kossuth alone is a classical 
and generous character. It is a pity he is not 
a soldier.” UHad he been a soldier in the field, 
he might have added one more claim to ap- 
proximation to the character of Washington. 


Heaven; or, an Earnest and Scriptural In- 
quiry into the Abode of the Sainted Dead. By 
Rev. H. Harbaugh. 2d edition —The Heavenly 
Recognition; or,an Earnest and Scriptural 
Discussion of the Question, Will we know our 
Friends in Heaven? By Rev. H. Harbaugh. 
Phila.: Lindsay & Bilakiston—These two 
works, the second of which has just appeared 
as a corollary or sequence of the first, are from 
the pen of an American-German Divine of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. They display considera- 
ble verbal ingenuity, the logic of which may 
sometimes be questioned, with a warmth of pious 
expression, the good intention of which is less 
disputable, ix the maintenance of what may be 
generally described as a somewhat materialized 
view of a future state. The argument by which 
this is advanced is beset with theological diffi- 
culties, though the prevalent sentiment of the 
work may be conceded by many minds. Our 
heavens, says Charles Lamb, are the products of 
our temperaments ; and it is as a sentiment, and 
not as a metaphysical speculation, that the 
subject of this volume is profitable. If we bring 
all that is pure, noble, and elevated in our na- 
ture to bear upon the theme, the result to us, 
whether we handle types or realities, will be 
alike productive of good. Far different will it 
be if we find but a text for controversy and dis- 
pute. The style of the author is loose and 
flowing; but it displays at times, in the non- 
argumentative parts, a warmth and enthusiasm 
ikely to engage the heart of the reader. 

The Woodbine : a Holiday Gift. Edited by 
Caroline May. With Illustratioas—The Star 
of Bethlehem; or, Stories for Christmas, with 
Illustrations. By Rev, H. Hastings Weld. 
Phila.: Lindsay & Blakiston—Two pleasant 
contributions to the holiday gift-books of the 
seasons, The illustrations are English engrav- 
ings, while the text, in the one case an excellent 

selection of agreeable compositions, interspersed 
with original papers from the accomplished pen 
of the lady editor, i in the other a profitable im- 
provement of the season by the publie’s once 
editorial friend, but now clerical Mr. Weld, 
fairly meet the requirements of the occasion. A 
sonnet by Charles Lamb at the porch of Miss 
May’s Woodbine arbor, gracefully propitiates 
the reader’s entrance beyond. 


The Power of Christian Benevolence, illus- 
trated in the Life and Labors of Mary Lyon. 
Compiled by Edward Hitchcock, D.D., with the 
assistance of others. 3d edition. Northamp- 


of New England, early developed a tact and 
industry in learning and teaching others, which 
eventually blossomed before the world in the | And 
loundation of the Mount Holyoke Female Se- 





mivary at Northampton. Her character for 
resolution, practical diligence, and religious prin- 
ciple, was so remarkable as to call forth at her 
death a distinct analysis from Dr Hitchcock, 
who has edited, from memoirs by her associates, 
and from his own personal recollections, this 
minute account of her career. It is a grateful 
memorial of New England character, involv- 
ing the history of an important educational 
movement. 

Woman in her Various Relations; contain- 
ing Practical Rules for American Females. By 
Mrs. L. G. Abell. Holdredge—This is not a 
book of general talk on rights, duties, and obli- 
gations, the sphere of woman, &c., but a practi- 
eal work on everyday matters of domestic eco- 
nomy, health, social intercourse, and other 
familiar matters, which abounds with excellent 
suggestions, conveyed in a clear and unpretend- 
ing manner, 

Aunt Mary's Tales for Boys and Girls. By 
Mrs. Hughs. With illustrations. Phila.: 
Lindsay & Blakiston.—A collection of tales in 
a stout little volume, with good morals and 
large type, for young readers. 


cy HOUGHTS. 


Tue summer days are passing, and the last 
sweet southern breeze 

Keeps rocking, rocking mournfully the leafless 
forest trees, 

And sighing in night-time, through the midnight 
wild and dread, 

And mourning as a mother round the cradle of 
her dead. 

The curtains white within the dusk like spirits 
seem to me, 

Now stealing ‘round the window sill so wild 
and fitfully, 

Now mounting to the ceiling high ; then falling 
as the breeze 

Floats out again to sing his dirge among the 
dark old trees. 


My thoughts are off! I will not check their cur- 
rent, sweet and wild, 

Once more I’m in my mountains blue where first 
I wept and smiled. 

No rane A in my sadness for the long lost hours 

pine, 

My mother’s orbs so tenderly are looking into 
mine. 

I’m sobbing on her bosom in the solemn sum- 
mer ev’n, 

As she tells me that her spirit pines to wing its 
way to heaven. 

And she’s talking still so pleasantly far in the 
silent night, 

Until those midnight hours at last have melted 
into light. 

I wake! she’s gone! the tears are warm upon 
my pillow soft, 

The winds are loudly shrieking in the leafless 
boughs aloft. 

Where is the hand Ithought had smoothed so 
lovingly each tress, 

Alas, ’twas but the playful wind that gave the 
sweet caress. 

Where are those orbs so sorrowful that watched 
me day by day? 

Ah, autumn winds, wild autumn, can ye not 
cease and say? 

Those eyes gone! for ever gone! and I must 
dreaming be, 

For only two soft twilight stars are looking 
down at me. 


Ah, autumn winds, wild autumn winds, in pity 
cease your song, 

Ye course the vistas of the past with faces lost 
to throng, 

,| Your notes aed or pa pleasant, yet they 


give the sp 
Yow'll Pipe be y heart if thus you sigh the live- 
n 
night star which looks on me, ye need 
no vigils keep, 





I'd rather not such silent eyes should watch 
me in my sleep, 

And I must banish these wild thoughts ;—be- 
hold the dawning day, 

Sleep, blessed sleep, oh, come to me! Spectres 

of night away! 


ME opta. 
Conumepia, Tenn. 





THE INVERSNAID INN. 


AN IMPROMFTU ON THE SPOT, BY AN AMERICAN 
TOURIST, 


Tue summer is ended—the dark days begin, 

It’s all over now with the Inversnaid Inn, 

Ben Lomond’s dark frown—the tempest-tost 
loch, 

The wind as it whistles in forest and rock, 

The leaves falling thick o’er the bog and the 
brook, 

But more plainly the leaves of the Visitor’s 
Book, 

Proclaim the sad truth that the cold days begin, 

And it’s all over now with the Inversnaid Inn. 


On the rugged hill-sides, in the valley profound, 

The “ travelling public” no longer abound, 

No more the tall Scot in his buskins and plaid, 

Arrives with the question, “ What drink’s to be 
had ?” 

Or the Englishman comes from his walk or his 
sail, 

With eager impatience for mutton and ale ; 

Or Irishman fresh from his darlin’ Dublin 

Makes merry the walls of the Inversnaid Inn! 


Nor more shall the Student, just out for a 
« lark,” 

With his head growing light as the night grows 
more dark, 

Or the mercantile gent, from Glasgow or Perth, 

Who looks at the landscape to see what it's 
worth, 

Or the travelling parson or respited jurist, 

Or clerk out on leave, or tradesman turned 
tourist, 

By the waiter who thinks that to smile is a sin, 

Be received at the doors of the Inversnaid Inn! 


No more from the steamer the crowd shall 
repair, 

Allured by the Rhetoric of Innkeeper Blair, 

No more by the hill-side so barren and drear, 

On the road to “ Loch Katrine the steed shall 
career,” 

Or parties of pleasure wind round through the 
Trosachs, 

To swear that they treat them there worse 
than the Cossacks, 

And advise future travellers rather to pin 

Their faith on the landlord of Inversnaid Inn. 


No more shall my Lord with his chaplain and 
groom 
Have his luncheon served up in a separate 


room, 

Or “honorable Miss,” or dishonorable Misters 

Come down from Ben Lomond with feet full of 
blisters, 

Or couples just out on a honeymoon jaunt, 

Or lovers distressed by some watchful old aunt, 

Steal out in the evening by moonlight to win 

A snug téte-a-téte by the Inversnaid Inn. 


No! the summer is ended—the winter begun ; 
From Glasgow and Stirling the last coach has 


run, 
The last joint has been cooked, and broiled the 
last bacon, 
The last bottle broached, the last toddy taken, 
The last bill receipted, the last guinea paid, 
The last shilling dealt to the prim chamber- 


maid ; 
The landlord may dig, and the landlady spin, 
For owe get no more cash from the Inversnaid 
nn. 


~ 


Well, such is our life! the season flies fast, 
The breezes of Fortune give way to its blast, 
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crash with which, when they delivered battles, 
they annihilated, not conquered, their antago- 
nists ; nay, the unerring certainty with which 
they threw themselves on the communications 
of their enemy, and defeated at a blow the most 
skilful combinations, were identical in these two 
mighty captains—none other, in my opinion, 
ever have possessed the same qualities, or used 
them with the same effect. Both were the 
makers of their own systems, the founders of 
their own schools; but on the whole, I must 
consider Hannibal as the greater strategist of the 
two; because, in the first place, he was the 
prime originator and invertor, while his great 
eulogist, and in some points imitator, had the 
benefit of his example, as well as that of other 
mighty conquerors ; avd in the secoad place, 
because with means infinitely inferior, against 
obstacles infinitely greater, and without the aid 
of modern s¢ience, he accomplished, what may 
be held to have been, in the then condition of 
the world, results nearly equal. 

“As men of genuine greatness—I shall ob- 
serve only, that no single act of Hannibal's life 
ever subserved to any selfish motive or minister- 
ed to his own aggrandizementj and that no 
single act of Napoleon's did not so. The con- 
sideration of self would seem never to have 
occurred to the one; to have been ever present 
to the other. Both were fanatics for glory ; the 
one because his own was his country’s; the 
other, beeause his country’s was hisown. Both 
were accused by their enemies of great moral 
crimes and turpitude; and both, in the main, 
unjustly. It is one of the sad truths concerniag 
wariare, but no less a trath ; that, in playing the 
game of war, with nations for playthings and 
the world for a field, expediency must be in a 
great degree the moral rule; and that, if the 
game 's to be played at all, the sufferings or the 
lives of individuals, even if those individuals be 
counted by thousands, must not be considered, 
where the sufferings or the lives of millions are 
in question. The sin lies in the playing the 
game at all, not in the details or practice of the 
play. Both these great mén“were stern and un- 
relenting in earrying out the lines which they 
held it true policy to lay down ; neither, so far 
as history shows, was tainted in the least de- 
gree by anything resembling personal cruelty. 
Both have been accused of faithlessness—a 
charge never in any case to be much regarded, 
as brought between nations ; for nations are ever 
prompt to reclaim loudly, when the losers, 
against deeds, the like of which themselves com- 
mit readily, when the winners. In the case of 
Hannibal, the Roma rs had all the history- 
writing to themselves ; thence, Panic faith is to 
this day the proverb for entire faithlessness. Had 
the French writers alone made the world’s an- 
nals of the late great struggle, ‘ perfidious Al- 
bion’ had gone down a byeword to all ages. 
Had the English held the like station, the utter 
faithlessness of Napoleon would have become 
proverbial with posterity.” 





A Comprehensive Lexicon of the Greek 
Language, adapted to the use of Schools and 
Colleges in the United States. By John Pick- 
ering, LL.D, Boston: Wilkins, Carter & Co, 
1851.—The translation of old Sehrevelius, with 
the addition of over 2000 articles, by Pickering 
& Oliver in 1826, the same year in which Don- 
negan’s Lexicon was produced in England, was 
the first book to relieve American students from 
the irksome drudgery of endeavoring to acquire 
one dead language through the medium of an- 
other still more difficult. In 1829 Mr. Picker- 
ing published another edition of the work with 
more than 10,000 additional articles, besides 
numerous other improvements. And in 1846, 
only a few months after his lamented decease, 
the work appeared in its present greatly en- 
larged and improved form. Besides the vo- 
cabulary of the preceding editign, it contains all 
the words in Liddell & Scott’s smaller Lexicon 
and in that of Dunbar. In addition to various 
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other sources, Dr. Pickering availed himself, as 
far as they were published, of Rost & Palm's 
new edition of Passow and of Pape’s great 
Lexicon, theu issuing in Germany, the former of 
which is not yet completed. One feature of the 
work, which greatly enhances its utility to the 
tyro in a language so highly inflected and econ- 
taining such an exuberance of forms as the 
Greek, is the insertion in alphabetical order of 
the oblique cases and dialectical or unusual forms 
of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, and the prin- 
cipal tenses of anomalous verbs. It is thus 
clearly what it purports to be, “adapted to the 
use of schools and colleges in the United States.” 
While for the purposes of the more advanced 
scholar it would be idle to set it up as a rival to 
the copious and masterly work of Passow, as 
improved by the labors of Liddell & Seott and 
still farther by our own Drisler, it is equally cer- 
tain that Pickering’s is a better book for the be- 
ginner. It is as great a mistake to place in the 
hands of a beginner the apparatus adapted to 
the wants of one whose knowledge is no longer 
of a rudimentary description, as it would be 
were one to envelope the tender limbs of a child 
in the ample and ponderous garments of the 
future man. As the grammar for a beginner 
should be simple and concise, containing nothing 
to confuse his mind or draw away his attention 
from the fundamental facts and principles with 
which he is to store his memory, so his diction- 
ary should be of a reasonable compass, and con- 
tain only the words and meanings of those clas- 
sical authors which he is expected to peruse. 
The advanced scholar has occasion to consult 
his lexicon only now and then, and his grand 
desideratum is an oracle whose responses will 
never fail ; but to the tyro, who has to look out 
a large proportion of the words in each sentence, 
everything which impedes the ready finding of 
the word and meaning sought is a serious disad- 
vantage. The vocabulary of Pickering’s Lexi- 
con is abundantly copious even for one who has 
made considerable progress in Greek studies ; 
and its stout fair paper, clear and open type, 
good black ink, and liberal margin, deserve high 
commendation, as tending greatly to facilitate 
the use of the book and to preserve the student's 
eyes. In fact its form and style could not well 
be improved, as long as the absurd fashion pre- 
vails of foreing works of every size and descrip- 
tion into the octavo shape ; but we hope to see 
the time when the quartos and small folios of 
our forefathers, so much better adapted for 
large lexicons, on account of the smaller num- 
ber of leaves to be turned over and the less 
temptations they afford to sight-destroying typo- 
graphy, will again be brought into use. 


Newman & Baretti’s Dictionary of the 
Spanish and English Languages. Boston: 
Wilkins, Carter & Co. 1851.—The increasing 
intercourse of our countrymen with Spanish 
America and the recent accession of a Spanish- 
speaking population to our Union, gives rise to a 
constant corresponding increase in the number 
of students of the noblest living representative 
of the ancient Roman speech. Newman & 
Baretti’s Dictionary has long been of service in 
making the English and Spanish speaking popu- 
lations of the world acquainted with each other, 
and doubtless it will continue to perform the 
same good office for some time to come, The 
convenient shape in which it is issued by our 


Boston friends, that of a goodly tome—two vo- | fr 


lames in one—of between thirteen and fourteen 
hundred pages, renders it well adapted as a 
manual for the student’s table or the trunk of 
the emigrant to New Mexico or California. 
Still we cannot help declaring that this book, 
like nearly all the dictionaries of the modern 
languages, is sadly behind the requirements of 
the present advanced state of philological sci- 
ence. On the interesting and instructive subject 
of Spanish etymologies it furnishes no informa- 
tion whatever: the reader is never told whether 
a word is derived from the Latin, the Gothie, 
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the Arabic, or the Mexican, or what wastits 
original form and meaning. The vocabulary, 
too, is not as full as it should be ; and the defj- 
nitions are often meagre and unsatisfactory. A 
Spanish-Kaglish Dictionary for the use of Ame- 
ricans should fully exhibit the language as spoken 
in Spanish America, our intercourse with which 
is infinitely greater than with old Spain. But in 
vain will the student consult this book before us 
for the peculiar senses in which many words are 
used in America, as for instance adobe, aguar- 
diente, arroyo, canon, cascabella, mestizo, peon, 
pinole, pueblo, rancho. Many words of eommon 
use derived from the Mexiean and other Indian 
languages are alzo not to be found, such as coyote, 
Srijole, guayave, metate, mezquite, pitahaya, 
sarape, tiste, zacate. The same observations 
are applicable to the English-Spanish part. 
The produetion of a large dictionary is a very 
tedious and expensive operation ; and hence we 
are often obliged to wait for a good one long 
alter the defects of existing ones have become 
fully apparent. But the simple fact that a good 
Spanish dictionary at this time is sure to pay 
will doubtless briog one forth ere long. When 
that time arrives, we ean afford to let Newman 
& Baretti withdraw into the honorable retire- 
ment which their contemporary, Boyer, has long 
oceupied. 

An Analysis of the English Language, with 
a complete Classification of Sentences and 
Phrases. By S. W. Clark, A.M. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1851.—This is one of 
those elaborately crabbed books which school- 
masters are so fond of producing, and which 
none but a wretehed schoolboy is ever expected 
to read. Perhaps in the hands of a zealous teacher 
it may work better in actual practice than a 
mere inspection would lead one to expect ; but 
to us it seems that the wilderness of hair-splitting 
definitions, analyses, and odd-looking diagrams 
would be sufficient, if not to set a child mad, at 
least to disgust him with the very name of gram- 
mar for the rest of his days. A subject so ab- 
stract in its nature and yet so necessary to be un- 
derstood should be presented to the pupil in lan- 
guage well chosen and of the utmost simplicity 
a couple of extracts, however, will show that the 
style of this book, as is too customary in sueh 
productions, is both excessively pedantic and in- 
correct. “A sentence is an assemblage of 
words, so arranged as to assert (!) an entire pro- 
position.” “A Phrase is two or more words, 
properly arranged, not constituting an entire pro- 
position, but performing a distinct etymologi- 
eal (!) office, in the structure of a sentence.” 

The New Carmina Sacra; or, Boston Col- 
lection of Church Music. By Lowell Mason. 
Boston: Wilkins, Carter & Co. (Published 
under the sanction of the Boston Academy of 
Musie.)—The fame of the Carmina Sacra and 
its editor is too widely spread “in all the 
churches,” to need any further recommendation 
for the work in its present form than the simple 
statement, which wé extract from the Publishers’ 
notice, that the New Carmina Saera is made up 
of the most popular and useful tunes and pieces 
of the old work, and a selection of the best 
tunes from the editor’s numerous publications, 
and from othr valuable sources, especially 
Zeuner’s Ame: .an Harp. 


Memoirs of the War of Independence in 
Hungary. By General . Translated 

om the original Manuscript, by Otto Wenck- 
stern. 2 vols. London: Charles Gilpin.— 
This volume, as one of the most authentic con- 
tributions to the history of the Hungarian War, 
is worth consulting at the present time. Gen. 
Klapka, one of the leading soldiers of the strug- 
gle, Secretary at War to the Commonwealth, 
and, at one time, Commandant of Comorn, 
gives a military view of the important affai 
which came under his eye. The two figures 
whieh stand prominently forth in these scenes, 
Gorgey and Kossuth, are characterized with 
discrimination. The soldierly qualities of the 
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former are spoken of with admiration, but he 
wanted heart and a moral courage superior to 
that of the bravest mere man of fighting. Of 
Kossuth, Gérgey, among the distractions at 
Debrezin, once wrote to Gen. Klapka: “ Do 
not ask me to tell you what I felt, surrounded 
as 1 was by the vanity of passion and the blind- 
ness of ambition. Kossuth alone is a classical 
and generous character. It is a pity he is not 
a soldier.” Wad he been a soldier in the field, 
he might have added one more claim to ap- 
proximation to the character of Washington. 


Heaven; or, an Earnest and Scriptural In- 
quiry into the Abode of the Sainted Dead. By 
Rev. H. Harbaugh. 2d edition. — The Heavenly 
Recognition; or, an Earnest and Scriptural 
Discussion of the Question, Will we know our 
Friends in Heaven? By Rev. H. Harbaugh. 
Phila.: Lindsay & Bilakiston.—These two 
works, the secoud of which has just appeared 
as a corollary or sequence of the first, are from 
the pen of an American-German Divine of Lan- 
easter, Pennsylvania. They display considera- 
ble verbal ingenuity, the logic of which may 
sometimes be questioned, with a warmth of pious 
expression, the good intention of which is less 
disputable, in the maintenance of what may be 
generally described as a somewhat materialized 
view of a future state. The argument by which 
this is advanced is beset with theological diffi- 
culties, though the prevalent sentiment of the 
work may be conceded by many minds. Our 
heavens, says Charles Lamb, are the products of 
our temperaments ; and it is as a sentiment, and 
not as a metaphysical speculation, that the 
subject of this volume is profitable. If we bring 
all that is pure, noble, and elevated in our na- 
ture to bear upon the theme, the result to us, 
whether we handle types or realities, will be 
alike productive of good. Far different will it 
be if we find but a text for controversy and dis- 
pute. The style of the author is loose and 
flowing ; but it displays at times, in the non- 
argumentative parts, a warmth and enthusiasm 
ikely to engage the heart of the reader. 

The Woodbine : a Holiday Gift. Edited by 
Caroline May. With Illustrations —The Star 
of Bethlehem; or, Stories for Christmas, with 
Illustrations. By Rev, H. Hastings Weld. 
Phila.: Lindsay & Blakiston—Two pleasant 
contributions to the holiday gift-books of the 
seasons, The illustrations are English engrav- 
ings, while the text, in the one case an excellent 
selection of agreeable compositions, interspersed 
with original papers from the accomplished pen 
of the lady editor, in the other a profitable im- 
provement of the season by the public’s once 
editorial friend, but now clerical Mr. Weld, 
fairly meet the requirements of the occasion. A 
sonnet by Charles Lamb at the porch of Miss 
May’s Woodbine arbor, gracefully propitiates 
the reader’s entrance beyond. 


SONNET. 
BY CHARLES LAMB. 


Meruings how dainty sweet it were, reclined 
Beneath the vast outspreading branches high 

Of some old wood, in careless sort to lie, 

Nor of the busier scenes we left behind 

Aught en And, oh! Anna, wild-eyed maid, 


Losing the time beneath the earn shade. 


The Power of Christian Benevolence, illus- 
trated in the Life and Labors of Mary Lyon. 
Compiled by Edward Hitchcock, D.D., with the 
assistance of others. 3d edition. Northamp- 
ton: Hopkins, Bridgman & Co.—The subject 
of this memoir was a lady of Massachusetts, 
who, springing from one of the humble homes 
of New England, early developed a tact and 
industry in learning and teaching others, which 
eventually blossomed before the world in the 
Joundation of the Mount Holyoke Female Se- 


minary at Northampton. Her character for 
resolution, practical diligence, and religious prin- 
ciple, was so remarkable as to call forth at her 
death a distinct analysis from Dr Hitchcock, 
who has edited, from memoirs by her associates, 
and from his own personal recollections, this 
minute account of her career. It is a grateful 
memorial of New England character, involv- 
ing the history of an important educational 
movement. 

Woman in her Various Relations; contain- 
ing Practical Rules for American Females. By 
Mrs. L. G. Abell. Holdredge.—This is not a 
book of general talk on rights, duties, and obli- 
gations, the sphere of woman, &c., but a practi- 
eal work on everyday matters of domestic eco- 
nomy, health, social intercourse, and other 
familiar matters, which abounds with excellent 
suggestions, conveyed in a clear and unpretend- 
ing manner, 

Aunt Mary's Tales for Boys and Girls. By 
Mrs, Hughs. With illustrations. Phila. ; 
Lindsay & Blakiston.—A collection of tales in 
a stout little volume, with good morals and 
large type, for young readers. 


THOUGHTS. 

Tue summer days are passing, and the last 
sweet southern breeze 

Keeps rocking, rocking mournfully the leafless 
forest trees, 

And sighing in night-time, through the midnight 
wild and dread, 

And mourning as a mother round the cradle of 
her dead. 

The curtains white within the dusk like spirits 
seem to me, 

Now stealing ‘round the window sill so wild 
and fitfully, 

Now mounting to the ceiling high ; then falling 
as the breeze 

Floats out again to sing his dirge among the 
dark old trees. 


My thoughts are off! I will not check their cur- 
rent, sweet and wild, 

Once more I’m in my mountains blue where first 
I wept and smiled. 

No longer in my sadness for the long lost hours 


I pine, 

My mother’s orbs so tenderly are looking into 
mine. 

I’m sobbing on her bosom in the solemn sum- 
mer ev’n, 

As she tells me that her spirit pines to wing its 
way to heaven. 

And she’s talking still so pleasantly far in the 
silent night, 

Until those midnight hours at last have melted 
into light. 


I wake! she’s gone! the tears are warm upon 
my pillow soft, 

The winds are loudly shrieking in the leafless 
boughs aloft. 

Where is the hand Itheught had smoothed so 
lovingly each tress, 

Alas, ’twas but the playful wind that gave the 
sweet caress. 

Where are those orbs so sorrowful that watched 
me day by day? 

Ah, autumn winds, wild autumn, can ye not 
cease and say? 

Those eyes gone! for ever gone! and I must 
dreaming be, 

For only two soft twilight stars are looking 
down at me. 


Ah, autumn winds, wild autumn winds, in pity 
cease your song, 

Ye course the vistas of the past with faces lost 
to throng, 

Your notes are sometimes pleasant, yet they 
give the spirit pain, 

You'll break my heart if thus you sigh the live- 


long night again. 
And midnight star which looks on me, ye need 
no vigils keep, 











I'd rather not such silent eyes should watch 
me in my sleep, 

And I must banish these wild thoughts ;—be- 
hold the dawning day, 

Sleep, blessed sleep, oh, come to me! Spectres 
of night away! 


ME vopta. 
Conumeta, Tenn. 





THE INVERSNAID INN. 
AN IMPROMFTU ON THE SPOT, BY AN AMERICAN 
TOURIST. 


Tue summer is ended—the dark days begin, 

It’s all over now with the Inversnaid Inn, 

Ben Lomond’s dark frown—the tempest-tost 
loch, 

The wind as it whistles in forest and rock, 

The leaves falling thick o’er the bog and the 
brook, 

But more plainly the leaves of the Visitor’s 
Book, 

Proclaim the sad truth that the cold days begin, 

And it’s all over now with the Inversnaid Inn. 


On the rugged hill-sides, in the valley profound, 

The “ travelling public” no longer abound, 

No more the tall Scot in his buskins and plaid, 

Arrives with the question, “ What drink’s to be 
had ?” 

Or the Englishman comes from his walk or his 
sail, 

With eager impatience for mutton and ale ; 

Or Irishman fresh from his darlin’ Dublin 

Makes merry the walls of the Inversnaid Inn ! 


Nor more shall the Student, just out for a 
* lark,” 

With his head growing light as the night grows 
more dark, 

Or the mercantile gent, from Glasgow or Perth, 

Who looks at the landscape to see what it’s 
worth, 

Or the travelling parson or respited jurist, 

Or clerk out on leave, or tradesman turned 
tourist, 

By the waiter who thinks that to smile is a sin, 

Be received at the doors of the Inversnaid Inn! 


No more from the steamer the crowd shall 
repair, 

Allured by the Rhetoric of Innkeeper Blair, 

No more by the hill-side so barren and drear, 

On the road to “ Loch Katrine the steed shall 
career,” 

Or parties of pleasure wind round through the 
Trosachs, 

To swear that they treat them there worse 
than the Cossacks, 

And advise future travellers rather to pin 

Their faith on the landlord of Inversnaid Inn. 


No more shall my Lord with his chaplain and 
groom 

Have his luncheon served up in a separate 
room, 

Or “honorable Miss,” or dishonorable Misters 

Come down from Ben Lomond with feet full of 
blisters, 

Or couples just out on a honeymoon jaunt, 

Or lovers distressed by some watchful old aunt, 

Steal out in the evening by moonlight to win 

A snug téte-a-téte by the Inversnaid Inn. 


No! the summer is ended—the winter begun ; 
From Glasgow and Stirling the last coach has 


run, 

The last joint has been cooked, and broiled the 
last bacon, 

The last bottle broached, the last toddy taken, 

The last bill receipted, the last guinea paid, 

The last shilling dealt to the prim chamber- 


maid ; 
The landlord may dig, and the landlady spin, 
For owe get no more cash from the Inversnaid 
nn. 


— 


Well, such is our life! the season flies fast, 
The breezes of Fortune give way to its blast, 
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The bright hues of romance grow yellow and 
brown, 

The sunshine of fancy in darkness goes down, 

The clouds of despondency shadow the sky, 

Friends turn the cold shoulder, the world says 
“ good-bye !” 


In the winter of life, midst the storms of 


chagrin, 
We are left in the lurch like the Inversnaid Inn! 


Jacques Du Monpe. 
Inversnaid Inn, Oct. 17, 1847: 
THE DESERTED COTTAGE. 
*Tis a quaint old whitewashed cottage, 
Telling of a foreign land ; 
Hidden in a hedge of peach-trees, 
Overtopped by forests grand. 


In the tiny corn aud wheat fields 
Toiled, for years, an ancient dame, 
Air and dress, and speech were German, 
And her homestead seemed the same. 


There her husband died, while felling, 
In the wood, a monareh oak ; 

There, last year, within her dwelling, 
Met she, too, the spoiler’s stroke. 


Now her door is never opened, 
Underneath its low dark eaves ; 

And the mended window, near it, 
Sees her garden strewn with leaves. 


And you hear a gentle rustling, 
From her herbs, upon the wall, 

By her withered fingers gathered, 
Dried, and sorted, in the Fall. 


Weeds are growing with the Lilacs, 
Thick green sods by flowers are starred, 
Vines and brambles grow together, 
Where her little gate is barred. 
Sweetly still the birds are singing 
Near her path along the hill, 
Where she went, in Summer evening, 
With a gourd, ber pail to fill ; 
And there, in the slanting sunlight, 
Sits her cat upon the sill. 
Emity Herrmann. 








CORRECTION OF A MISSTATEMENT RESPECT- 
ING “ ASTORIA,” BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


To the Editors of the Literary World: 


GexTLeEMEN—A _ quotation from Mr. 
Schooleraft’s work in your last number has 
drawn from me the following note to that 
gentleman, which I will thank you to insert 
in your next. 

Yours very truly, 
Wasuincton Irvine. 
Nov. 10, 1851. 


TO HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT, ESQ. 


Sunnysipe, Nov. 10, 1851. 

Dear Sir—In your “ Personal Memoirs,” 
recently published, you give a conversation 
with the late Albert Gallatin, Esq., in the 
ceurse of which he made to you the follow- 
ing statement : 

“ Several years ago John Jacob Astor put 
into my hands the journal of his traders on 
the Columbia, desiring me to use it. I put 
it into the hands of Malte Brun, at Paris, 
who employed the geographical facts in his 
work, but paid but little respect to Mr. 
Astor, whom he regarded merely as a mer- 
chant seeking his own profit, and not a dis- 
coverer. He had net even sent a man to 
observe the facts in the natural history. 
oon did ~ a it. os was a 8 
ral years, gave Washington Irvi 
$5,000 to take up the MSS. This is the 
History of ‘ Astoria.’” . 

Now, sir, 1] beg leave to inform you that 


this is not the History of Astoria. Mr. Gal- 
latin was misinformed as to the part he has 
assigned me in it. The work was under- 
taken by me through a rexl relish of the 
subject. In the course of visits in early life 
to Canada, I had seen much of the niaguates 
of the North West Company, and of the hardy 
trappers and fur-traders in their employ, and 
had been exeited by their stories of adven- 
turons expeditions into the “Indian eoun- 
try.” 1 was sure, therefore, that a narra ive, 
treating of them and their doings, could not 
fail to be full of stirring interest, and to lay 
| open regions and races of our country as 
yet but little known. I never asked nor re- 
ceived of Mr. Astor a farthing on aceount of 
the work, He paid my nephew, who was 
then absent practising law in Llinois, for 
coming on, examining and collating manu- 
seript journals, accounts and other doco- 
ments, and preparing what lawyers would 
call a brief, for me. Mr. Fitzgreene Halleck 
who was with Mr. Astor at the time, deter- 
mined what the compensation of my nephew 
ought to be. When the brief was finished, 
I paid my nephew an additional consideration 
on my own account, and out of my own 
urse. It was the compensation paid b 
fr. Astor to my nephew which Mr, Gallatin 
may have heard of, and supposed it was paid 
to myself; but even in that ease the amount, 
as reported to him, was greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. Astor siguified a wish to have the 
work brought out in a superior style, sup- 

sing that it was to be done at his expense. 
P replied that it must be produced in the 
style of my other works, and at my expense 
and risk ; and that whatever profit I was to 
derive from it must be from its sale and my 
bargain with the publishers. This is the 
true History of “ Astoria,” as far as I was 
concerned in it. 

During my long intimacy with Mr. Astor, 
commencing when I was a herd man, and 
ending only with his death, 1 never came 
under a pecuniary obligation to him of any 
kind. At a time of public pressure when, 
having invested a part of my very mo- 
derate means in wild lands, I was strait- 
ened and obliged to seek accommodations 
from monied institutions, he repeatedly 
urged me to accept loans from him, but 1 
always declined. He was too proverbially 
rich a man for me to permit the shadow of a 
| pecuniary favor to rest on our intercourse. 
| The only monied transaction between us 
was my purchase of a share in a town he 
was founding at Green Bay ; for that I paid 
cash, though he wished the amount to stand 
on mortgage. The land fell in value, and 
some years afterwards, when J was in Spain, 
Mr. Astor, of his own free will, took back 
the share from my agent, and repaid the ori- 
ginal purchase money. This, 1 repeat, was 
the only monied transaction that ever took 
place between us; and by this I lost four or 
five years’ interest of my investment. 


My intimacy with Mr. A. was perfectly in- 
dependent and disinterested. It was sought 
originally on his part, and grew up, on mine, 
out of the friendship he spontaneously 
manifested for me, and the confidence he 
seemed to repose in me. It was drawn 
closer when, in the prosecution of my lite- 
rary task, I became acquainted, from his 
papers and his confidential conversations, 
with the scope and power of his mind, and 





the grandeur of his enterprises. His noble pro- 


| ject of the Astor Lisrary, conceived about 


the same time, and which I was solicitous he 
should carry into execution during his life- 





time, was a still stronger link of intimacy 
~~ us. : 

e was altogether one of the most re. 
markable men } have ever known: of pene- 
trating ssgacity, massive intellect, and pos- 
sessing elements of greatness of which the 
busy world around him was little aware: 
who, like Malte Bran, regarded him “ merely 
as a merchant seeking his own profit.” 

Very re<peetfally, 
Tins friend and servant, 
Wasuineton Irvinc. 


ANEXNT JEANIE DEANS. 
Eds. Lit, World: 


I nave often been annoyed at the eulogiums 
pronounced on this, the (perhaps) most cele- 
brated of Seott’s heroines. | confess to 
much that is lovely and admirable in her 
character, but I could never quite forgive— 
though I might fail argnmentatively to con- 
demn—her obstinate, — veracity, when 
an opposite course would have saved her 
sister’s life. And it is now with no slight 
malicious satisfaction that I announce to you 
a blemish in her reputation, in matters of 
veracity, which I have just stumbled upon, 


y | and which, as I never happened to see it in 


print, may prove to be a new discovery to 
the novel-reading world. My only surprise 
is, that a thing so obvious should so long 
have escaped observation. 

To make the case clear I must quote at 
some length from the book :— 


“«There is a remedy, said the stranger, 
‘and it is in your own hands. The blow which 
the law aims cannot be broken by directly en- 
countering it, but it may be turned aside. You 
saw your sister during the period preceding the 
birth of her child: what is so natural as that 
she should have mentioned her condition to you? 
Her having done so would take the case from 
under the statute, for it removes the quality of 
concealment: and the quality of concealment is 
necessary to this statutory offence. Nothing is 
so natural as that Effie should have mentioned 
her condition to you: think: reflect: I am po- 
sitive that she did.’ 

“ «Woe’s me! said Jeanie, ‘ she never spoke 
to me on the subject; but grat sorely when I 
spoke to her about her altered looks, and the 
change on her spirits.’ 

“You esked her questions on the subject, 
then ? he said eagerly. ‘ You must remember 
her answer was a confession that she had been 
ruined by a villain ; and that she bore under her 
bosom the consequences of his guilt and her 
folly! and that he had assured her he would 
provide for her safety and her approaching 
illness. You will remember all this? This is 
all that need be said.’ 

« « But I cannot remember, answered Jeanie, 
with simplicity,‘ that which Effie never told 
me. ’ 


“ « Are you so very dull of apprehension |’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I tell you, you must remember 
that she told you this, whether she ever said a 
syllable of it or no. You must repeat this tale, 
in which there is no falsehood except in so far 
as it was not told to you, before these Justices, 
and save your sister from being legally murder- 
ed. Do not hesitate ; I pledge my life and sal- 
vation that in saying what I have said, you will 
speak only the simple truth.’ 

« « But, replied Jeanie, whose judgment was 
too accurate not to see the sophistry of this ar- 
gument, ‘I shall be mansworn in the very thing 
in which my testimony is wanted ; for it is the 
concealment for which poor Effie is blamed, 
and you would make me tell a falsehood anent 
it.’ 

“«T see,” said he, ‘that you will let your 
sister, innocent, fair, and guiltless, except in 
trusting a villain, die the death of a murderess, 
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rather than bestow the breath of your mouth 
and the sound of your voice to save her.’ 

«<T] wad ware the best blood in my body to 
keep her skaithless, said Jeanie, weeping in 
bitter agony, ‘but I canna change right into 
wraog or make that true which is false.’ 

«Foolish, hard hearted girl? said the 
stranger ; ‘I tell you, even the retainers of the 
law, whe course life as greyhounds do hares, 
will rejoice at the escape of a creature so young, 
so beautiful, ‘hey will not suspect your tale ; 
and if they did suspect it, they would consider 
you as deserving, not only of forgiyeness, but of 
praise for your natural affection.’ 

«“+¢Ttis not man I fear, said Jeanie, looking 
upwards: ‘ the God whose name I must eall on 
to witness the truth of what I say, he will know 
the falsehood.’ 

«“*And he will know the motive, said the 
stranger eagerly: ‘he will know that you are 
doing this not for the gain of luere, but to save 
the life of the innocent, and prevent the com- 
mission of a worse crime than that which the 
law seeks to avenge.’ 

«+ He has given us a law,’ said Jeanie, ‘ for 
the lamp of our path; if we stray from it, we 
err against knowledge: I may not do evil that 
good may come out of it.’” 














Thus Jeanie reasoned with the stranger ; 
and, at the trial, thus she refused to say a 
word that was not strietly true. 

Now I claim that such intense veracity, to 
be commendable, must at least be uniform. 
A woman who would tell nothing untrue to 
save her sister's life, must tell nothing un- 
true to accomplish any inferior object. If 
she would not then do evil that good might 
come, she must never do evil that good might 
come. 

Very well. The foregoing quotation is 
from Chapter XV. of the “ Heart of Mid 
Lothian.” In Chapter XVIIL, while Jeanie 
is waiting the return of the magistrates at 
the Maschat’s Cairn, and at night, the fol- 
lowing dialogue takes place :— 

« «If ye are an officer of justice, sir? said 
Jeanie, eluding his attempt to seize her, ‘ ye 
deserve to have your coat stripped from your 
back.’ 

“« « Very true, hinny,’ said he, forcibly seizin 
her, ‘ but suppose I should strip your cloak off 
first.’ 

« «You are more of a man, I am sure, than 
to hurt me, sir? said Jeanie; ‘ for God’s sake, 
have pity on a half distracted creature 

««Come, come, said Ratcliffe, ‘ you're a 
good-looking wench, and should not be cross- 
grained. If you'll be guided by me, I’ll carry 
you to a wee bit corner in the Pleasance, and 
we'll send Robertson word to meet us in York- 
shire, and Jeave Mr. Sharpitiaw to whistle on his 
thumb,’ 

“ It was fortunate for Jeanie in an emergency 
like the present, that she possessed presence of 
mind and courage, so soon as the first hurry of 
surprise had enabled her to rally her recollection. 
She saw the risk she was in from a ruffian, who 
not only was such by profession, but had that 
evening been stupifying, by means of strong 
liquors, the internal aversion that he felt at the 
business on which Sharpitlaw had employed 
him 


« « Dinna speak sae loud, said she in a low 
voice, ‘ he’s up yonder.’ 

“«Whot Robertson? said Ratcliffe ea- 
gerly. 

«“« Ay, replied Jeanie, ‘up yonder,’ and 
she pointed to the ruins of the hermitage and 
chapel.” 


And on this information, ingeniously 
hazarded and cleverly imparted, but centain- 
ing, as Jeanie well knew, not one word of 
truth, Ratcliffe sets off on the false scent, 
and Jeanie escapes. 
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If this was not “flat burglary,” I do not 
know the meaning of words: and if Jeanie 
would lie so readily here, why shall she be 
so lauded for not lying when her sister’s life | 
was at stake 2 

CRABTREE. 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. | 


Tue Semi-Annual Meeting of the Society, 
was held in New Haven, at the house of the | 
Corresponding Secretary, on the 22d and 23d | 
ultimo, 
Prof. Gisps presented a Catalogue of ail} 
the works known to exist in the Armenian lan. | 
guage, of a date earlier than the seventeenth | 
century, with introductory remarks on the value 
of Armenian lilerature, by Rev. H. G, O. 
Dwicxt, missionary among the Armenians. | 
This catalogue is made out with great care. | 
The name of each work is given in Armenian | 
characters. The same is represented in| 
Roman letters, and accompanied by an Eng- | 
lish explanation. 
The time was when the Armenian lan- | 
uage and literature were little thought of in 
urope. The learned Desguignes unfortu- 
nately had expressed a low opinion of it. But | 
the work of St. Martin, though now thought 
sages, stimulated inquiry. The late 
m. Von Humboldt pronounced the lan- | 
guage “a more important object of philoso- | 
phical and historical investigation than can 
be found in the whole province of philology.” 
M. De Dulaurier claims for the Armenians | 


eloquent and learned ecclesiastical writers, | 
historians who are invaluable for the history | 
of the middle ages, especially of the border | 
nations, as well as translators and preservers | 
of important works of the Greek fathers. 
Besides which, numerous ancient traditions | 
exist among the Armenians, the study of 
which, whether entitled to full credit or not, 
cannot fail to bring out important results. 


The learned congregation of the Mekhitarists 


at Venice are now ee in editing these 
rich stores of ancient learning. 

Rev. H. R. Hoisineron presented a paper 
On the connexion of the modern languages of 
India with the Sanskrit and with other Oriental 
languages, by Rev. Hanry Batrantine, 
missionary among the Mahrattas. 


The writer divides the population of India 
into three classes: (1.) e hill tribes, | 
speaking different dialects of what was origi- 
nally the same language, and entirely differ- 
ent from the Sanskrit. This he supposes to 
be the aboriginal language of the country. 

2.) The Tamul, Telugu, Canarese, and 
alayalim people in the south of India. 
These speak ees kindred to each 
other, and differing from the Sanskrit, but 
with a great admixture of Sanskrit terms, 
especially relating to th and philosophy. 
(3.) The Hindee, Mahratta, Guzerathee, | 
Marwadee, Scindian, Punjabee, Ooriya, Ben- | 
galee, and Hindostanee people in the north 
of India, speaking kindred languages pre- 
vailingly Sanskrit, ys with an original ele- 
ment or basis, which is decidedly not Sans- 
krit. Thus, the writer makes it his principal 
2 rm show that the Mahratta, of which 
e speaks more icularly, is not proper! 
a derivative of gma Banekrit, but has 
an original basis distinct from that language. 

This paper, containing many interesting 
comparisons, gaye rise to discussion among 
the members present, some of whom seem 
dis to adhere to the usual views of the 
relatio “oY of the Mabratta to the Sanskrit, 

Pres. WoorsEy presented a Life of Alex- 








invented A 


ander, translated from a manuscript in ancient 
Syriac, found among the Nestoriam Chris- 
tians, by Rev. Dr. Justin Perkins, mission- 
ary among the Nestorians. 

This Life of Alexander appears to be 
drawn from inferior Greek sources, perhaps 
at second or third hand. It is a collection 
of legends of no historical value. The names 
of persons and places depart widely from 
any possible Greek originals. A close re- 
semblance is to be found between the fables 
in this work and those preserved by Julius 
Valerius, a Latin writer of about the seventh 
or eighth century, first published a few years 
since by Cardinal Mai. 

Mr. Wittiam A. Macy presented some 
remarks upon two works in Chinese recently 
issued: an Astronomy, by Dr. B. Hobson, 
and a Philosophical Almanac, by Dr. D. J. 
Macgowan. 

The Astronomy is an elementary work, 
designed to be more clear, full, and correct 
than those hitherto accessible to Chinese 
readers. It is interesting in a typographical 
point of view, being printed from handsome 
movable type, and preceded by quite skil- 
fully executed woodcuts. 


Dr. Maegowan’s work is chiefly designed 


to illustrate and explain the magnetic tele- 
graph. The last chapter furnishes a plan 


for carrying messages in Chinese over the 
wires, by dissecting each character into its 
various strokes, and adding eight other signs 
for above, below, left, right, within, without, 
central, and period. There seems, in this 
lan, to be a difficulty in the great num- 
r of signals required for many complicated 
characters, and also in the uncertainty that 
will often arise as to the manner of combin- 
ing the separate strokes. The inquiry thus 
opened was pursued by suggesting other 
plans. The first was, by means of House’s 
machinery, to print the radicals (214), and 
from a prepared list of (2,000, or less) most 


‘common primitives, to add a number denoting 


the required primitive; thus presenting a 
series of radicals or keys, with a connected 
number. Or, the most usual words, ry | 6,000, 
being arranged by their sounds, the English 
spelling of the sound, and the number denot- 
ing the word in a prepared list, might be 
given the number of syllables in the court 

ialect is given by Mr. Williams as 533. Or, 
the characters (or a selection from them) be- 
ing arranged as in Kang-hi’s Dictionary, and 
numbered, these numbers alone might be 
given. 

Mr. Macy read also, with reference to the 
first part of this communication, some ex- 
tracts from an article by Mr. Julien (Compies 
Rendus, vol. xxiv), showing that movable 
typeS were in use in China prior to the in- 
vention of Printing in Europe, having been 
. 1041-48. 

The Corr. Secretary read some notices 
of Pheenician and Egyptian antiquities in the 
Maltese group of islands, translated from the 
Italian of Dr. Cesare Vassallo. 

The author does not profess to notice 
every existing, or even every discovered, 
monument, Pheenician or Egyptian, in the 
Maltese group of islands, but only such as 
have been, either wholly or in part, exca- 
vated, or are preserved in the Museum of 
the Public Library of Malta. Many archi- 
tectural remains, it appears, of which traces 
are to be seen above ground, still lie buried 
in their own ruins, in the environs of Gudia, 
Zabbar, Musta, and Medina, and in the 
island of Gozo; and many ancient specimens 
of sculpture and the plastic art, from this 
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locality, are lost to the world in private and, so far asthe ancient institutions remain, 
cabinets. in their brotherhoods, which form the politi- 

After alluding to the ties of religion, as cal unit in the less civilized races. These 
well as of commercial interest and custom in | remarks, however, apply to the indigenous in- 
civil affairs, which bound all the colonies of habitants, not to the tribes of Tataro-Turk- 
the Pheenicians to the mother country, ish extraction, which are found, especially 
although they were virtually independent of | on the north side of the isthmus, intermingled 
it as ee their own government, the with other races, or retaining their Tatar 
author observes that, from the number of peculiarities. That there are such indige- 
sacred edifices of the Phoenicians, already nous tribes—that is, such as lived in or near 
brought to light in the Maltese group, and of their present territory in the earliest known 
deities known to have been worshipped there, times, is proved most abundantly by a com- 
it would seem to have beven a part of the parison of the names found in the ancient 
plan of the colony from Tyre, or Sidon, geographers with those whieh the tribes 
which established itself there, to make this attach to themselves, or have attached to 
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ancient entrepdt of commerce between the 
East and West, “ « grand national Pantheon.” 
These numerous edifices, however, by in- 
equalities of execution, though all of similar 
style, betraying unity of design, prove 


them, by their neighbors. 

Linguistically considered, the Caucasians 
differ greatly. The Ossetes, surrounded by 
the other inhabitants of the isthmus, belong, 
as their language shows, most evidently, to 
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fornia, with a large number of that extraor. 
dinary people, the Chinese. Invariably have 
1 found them possessed of a happy disposi- 
tion, very industrious and __ persevering, 
patient in enduranee of hardship, faithful in 
their obligations, and wonderful in imi. 
tation. In no case have | diseovered any 
one of them an aggressor in a quarrel, guilty 
= felony, or intoxicated with strong drink, 

ey are eager to gain the language, 
hive, said: Getoed of the + a oh a 
the business of gold-digging I had some 
contracts with » company of them, executed 
in their own peculiar mode and hand-writing, 
which I should have been happy to have 
presented to the Society, had I not lost them 
with many other valuable papers in the 
wreck of the steamer on my way home. 
The Chinese are sharp observers, and very 
solicitous to learn the reasons for and the 


themselves to belong to successive periods, the Indo-European stock, and thus present objects of the American mode of worship, so 
and may therefore be classed in the order of the interesting spectacle of an insulated | different from their idol-worship in China. 


nt age. 


people, remote from its brethren for thou- 


| In short, there is strong probability that they 


their appare 
But besid es Phenician monuments, there | sands of years, holding no intercourse but’ will soon catch the spirit of our free institu- 


have been found, in the Maltese - group, | 
others which seem to be Egyptian. ‘The 
author infers that there was a time when the 
Egyptians held sway there; though when | 
the motley character of the Pheenician colo- | 
nies, in general, is considered, that would | 
seem sufficiently to account for traces of 
other influences in them than those derived | 
from the mother country. Of the monu- 
ments of Malta regarded as Egyptian, the 
most important is a subterranean excayation 
discovered in 1847 by William Winthrop, 
ae Consul of the United States at Malta, 
Lieut. Locke of the Royal Engineers. 
play se knowledge of any other com- 
pend of Maltese antiquities, of recent date, 
the translator thdught it might not be super- 
fluous to clothe in an lish dress these 
pis a of the panont : dope: of a 
ous, intelligent, and learned anti , 
The title of the work is Det Monument An. 
tichi nel Gruppo di Malia Cenni Storici del 
Dr. Cesare Vassallo: Valletia, 1851. 
Rey. Mr. HotsineTon made some remarks 
on the philosophy of the Tatwa Kuttalei. 


This work is a synopsis of the mystic 
Hindus, of the predomi- 


bara (2 of the 
nent Saiva_school of southern India. It 
pomeneny treats of the universe, but in 

t presents the system of Hindd anthro- 
pology. According to this system, there are 
in man three classes of fatwas, or powers, 
which may be denominated the corporeal, 


numbering twenty-four, the spiritual, of 
which there are seven, and the divine, five in 
number, or in all thirty-six. There is a de- 
velopment from the first class, of sixty addi- 
tional /atwas, making a total of ninety-six. By 
means of these, all pathological hysio- 
logical phenomena in man are explained ; 
and also the s0ul’s spiritual or religious con- 
dition, course, and destiny. 

The five superior mundane deities are 
brought to view in this work, as dwelling in 
man; their relations to this miniature uni- 
verse, and especially to the human soul, are 
defined ; and the proper course of worshi 
for the enlightened soul, is also indica 
The whole is properly an introductory sec- 
tion in the sacred science, or divine wisdom, 
of the Hindas. 

Pres. Wooxsey read a paper On the races 


and languages the Caucasus. 
Physically, “it the inbabitants of the Cau- 
easian isthmus are of the same race, and the 


also, for the most part, in sounds 





of their languages, in counting-by twenties, 


with foreigners, and yet preserving many of 
the more striking peculiarities of their stock 
of languages. Languages of the Iberian 
class are spoken on the Kur, between it and 
the Black sea, and along part of the coast. 
To this class belong the naa tg the Col- 
chian (which includes the Mingrelian and 
Lazian), and the Suanian, the latter spoken 
by a tribe of mountaineers living on the 
upper waters of the Ingur. Of these lan- 
guages, the Georgian is a dialect which has 
its literature. others have received 
attention of late, especially from Dr. George 
Rosen, who spent some time in linguistie in- 
vestigations on the spot. The relations of 
this class of languages to the Indo-European 
are differently estimated by different learned 
men. Bopp contends that they must be in- 
cluded in that family. But this may 
well be doubted, and the relation is a distant 
one, if any whatever exists. The point of 
greatest interest in regard to the Iberian 
languages is found in the relations of the 
Suanian to the others. It differs widely in 
some respects, yet is, without doubt, a 
species of the same genus, and apparently 
not a broken-down language, but one as 
yet encores: The languages of the 
Abasses and Circassians belong to one stock, 
and seem to differ altogether from those 
already mentioned. The Abassian is remark- 
able for uniting in some forms both the 

nomina) subject and object with the verb 
in one word. The languages of the ‘Tshetshes 
and Lesghis, the two remaining stocks, 
have not been sufficiently examined to 
enable the philologist to judge of them. It is 
not even certain whether the Lesghis all 
speak dialects of one tongue. They seem 
however to with the Abasso-Circas- 
sian variety in some striking peculiarities. 
Thus, one dialect of the bian inserts 
the negative in the verb as well as suffixes it. 


The existence in the same tract of country 
of raves physically alike, from whom our 
stock has been called the Caucasian, and yet 
using languages generically different, is a 
puzzle to the ethnographer who makes 
physical characteristics the criterion of com- 
mon descent. 

Prof. Grsgs read a communication received 
by him from Prof. Forrest Shepherd of New 

ven, lately returned from California, 
giving some account of the Chinese emi- 
grants in that country. 

“For more than two years,” Mr. Shepherd 
writes, “I havé been conversant, in Cali- 


tions, and rapidly become Americanized. 
| The same may be said of the Japanese and 
| Hindoos fortuitously in California.” 

| The Corr. Szcretary presented a Life 
lof Gaudama, translated from a Burmese 
| original, eutitled Ma-la-len-ga-ra Wodtoo, 
by Rev. Cugster Bennett, Missionary in 
Burma. 

It was remarked that, although the fact 
of the prevalence of Buddhism over the 
greater part of the Burmese empire, and 
that this religion was imported thither from 
Ceylon, is well known, the sources of infor- 
mation respecting Buddhist traditions and in- 
stitutions in Burma, hitherto published, are 
exceedingly scanty; and that, for this 
reason, Mr. Bennett’s translation adds much 
to our knowledge. In this narrative, although 
it is interwoven with miracle and fable, the 
thread of real incidents may be quite 
clearly traced. The date to be assigned to 
the work is uncertain. Possibly, it may be 
itself a translation from a Pali, Sanskrit, or 
Tibetan original. 

Some extracts were read to show the 
character of the work, and the style of the 
translation. 

The correspondence of the Society was 
read; and donations from the Smithsonian 
Institution, the German Oriental Soeiety, 
and various individuals in this country, in 
Europe, and in the East, were announced. 

A letter was also read from Commander 
James Gtynn, of the U. 8. sloop of war 
‘Preble, who visited the Lu-chu islands and 
Japan, in 1849. The letter was accompanied 

by a manuscript translation of the Gospel of 
Si. Luke into the Lu-chuan language; written 
in Roman characters, by Dr. Bettelheim, a 
German missionary resident at the Lu-chu 
islands. 

_ Inquiry having been made for the publica- 
‘tions of the Oriental Society by persons 
‘ignorant where they could be obtained, it 
may be stated here that they are to be had, 
in two volumes, at Puinam’s, 155 Broadway, 
New York. Members of the Society will be 
supplied on application to Mr. Sali . 
Corr. See., in New Haven, or to Mr. 
Folsom, Librarian, in Boston. 


Human wisdom makes as ill use of her talent, 
when she exercises it in rescinding from the 
number and sweetness of those pleasures that 
are naturally our due, as she employs it favora- 
bly and well, in artificially disguisi 

ing out the ills of life, to 
them.—MonTatene. 








alleviate the sense of 
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a ___ ________] 
‘choose a place to de in, it should be an inn. we do nut drink of the delicious wines they 
In such a place he ti ught that a Christian be- | bring out to us, and I can only escape by plead- 
Dr. Faancis supplies to the “ loternational” liever might properly tinish his pilgrimage ; the | ing the poverty of our country in wines, and our 
an anecdote or two of Mr. Cooper's early whole world being to him but a large and noisy | not being in the habit of drinking much. 
career in this city. “I first knew Mr. Cooper,” | inn, and he a wayfarer, tarrying in it as short a _— Besides this generous hospitality, one is struck 
he writes “ in 1823. He at that time was recog- | time as possible, and then hastening away to his | at once with a certain heartiness and manliness, 
nised as the author of ‘Precaution, of ‘ The | Father’s house. Besides, he considered it unde- | in almost every one. They all speak of Hun- 


No. 251.] 














VARIETIES. 


Spy; and of ‘The Pioneers.’ ‘The two last- | 
named works had attracted especial notice by | 
their widely extended circulation, and the | 
novelty of their character in American litera- | 
ture. He was often to be seen at that period in | 
conversation at the City Hotel in Broadway, 
near Old Trinity, where many of our most | 
renowned naval and military men SORIA. | 
He was the original projector of a literary and | 
social association, called the ‘ Bread and Cheese | 
Club, whose place of rendezvous was at Wash- 
ington Hall. They met weekly, in the evening, 
and furnished the occasion of much intellectual 
gratification and genial pleasure. That most 
adhesive friend, the poet Halleck, Chancellor 
Kent, G. C. Verplanck, Wiley, the publisher of 
Mr. Cooper’s works, Dekay, the naturalist, C. 
A. Davis (Jack Downing), Charles King, now 
President of Columbia College, J. Depeyster 
Ogden, J. W. Jarvis, the painter, John and 
William Duer, and many others, were of the 
confederacy. Washington Irving, at the period 
of the formation of this circle of friends, was in 
England, occupied with his inimitable ‘ Sketch 
Book” I had the honor of an early admittance 
to the Clab. In balloting for membership the 
bread declared an affirmative ; and two ballots 
of cheese against an individual proclaimed non- 
admittance. 

From the meetings of this society Mr. Cooper 
was rarely absent. When presiding officer of 
the evening, he attracted especial consideration 
from the richness of his anecdotes, his wide 
American knowledge, and his courteous behav- 
ior. These meetings were oftensignally charac- 
terized by the number of invited guests of high 
reputation who gathered thither for recreative 
purposes, both of mind and body; jurists of 
acknowledged eminence, governors of different 
States, senators, members of the House of Re- 
presentatives, literary men of foreign distinction, 
and authors of repute in our own land. It was 
gratifying to observe the dexterity with which 
Mr. Cooper would cope with some Eastern 
friend who contributed to our delight with a 
‘Boston notion? or with Trelawny, the asso- 
ciate of Byron, deseanting on Greece and the 
‘ Younger Son,’ or with avy guests of the Club, 
however dissimilar their habits or character ; 
accommodating his conversation and manners 
with the most marvellous facility. The New 


sirable to be surrounded by weeping friends, gary, and with the deepest feeling—but no one 
whose sorrowful attentions might unnerve and whines. Every one seems gloomy at the mis- 
distract the mind, when it ought to be wholly fortune and oppression through their beloved Jand 
collected and set upon God ; whereas no such |—but no one is at all crushed in spirit. If this 
disturbance of spirit would result from the un- is a specimen of the nation, they are not in the 
concerned ministry of strangers. This singular least broken by their defeat. 

wish was gratified, for he breathed his last at’ The whole effect of the courtesy and manly 
the Bell Inn, Warwick Lane, London.—Stan- | bearing of the people, too, is extremely increas- 
ford & Swords’s Evangelical Catholic. ‘ed by their fine personal appearance. I have 


The flying machines of Paris, its hippodro- | never seen so — handsome men in my life, it 
mics and balloons ; the largest ship in the world, | poo te re n fact one gets some idea here 
advertised ob now bellding ie England for the | w a . uman frame was intended by nature 
Peninsular Company ; the best operations of Mr. ic 4 gut. man tall,—in frame not brawny, 
Beroum, ineluding his last, the fire annihilator, | ut with full chest and compact, well knit joints, 
aro all outdone if the following is carried out, | — ims not large, but exceedingly well-propor- 
and it is probable that it will be. The Cincin- — and a gait the most easy and flexible 
nati Enguirer says, of a marine monster about I beli can be imagined. The type of the race, 
Sa too. aiieneied teen sos ieve, is not a great stature. These men 
“Dr. Spalding, the circus king, has been in | here, however, made me, though by os sca 
town several days, closeted with architects and ander average height, feel quite like a pigmy. 
ship-builders, projecting an enterprise compared Their whole proportions are exceedingly well 
with which all other show projects are literally | 8¢t off by the Hungarian costume, which many 
nothing. He has the drawings and working plans of them still wear in part, though it is contrary 
for a monster floating palace, for the construc- | to law todo so. This, as one sees it still in 
sion of which he is getting estimates, 400 feet | Hungary among the gentlemen, is a tight-fitting, 
long and 60 feet beam, with luxurious aceom- half-military frock-coat, buttoned up to the chin, 
modations for 4,000 spectators. The interior is | 204 breeches fitting close to the leg, with high 
to be an amphitheatre, much more capacious | Polished boots and spurs. The cloak, which 
and costly than any theatre in the country ; with | ¥¢d to be the most graceful part of the dress, as 
cushioned and arm chairs, dress circle, parquet | it was handsomely embroidered, and hung from 
and gallery, saloons, promenades, and with draw- one shoulder by a tasselled cord, is altogether 
ing-rooms, stage, drops, and scenery, well ven- forbidden. However, the costume, as it is worn 
tilated and lighted, with facilities for speedy in- | 2©W, is remarkably tasteful. Add to all this, fine- 
gress and egress, lighted with gas and Bengal | ¢¥t, regular features, jet-black hair, usually, and 
lights, and every modern and elegant improve- flowing beard and carefully trained moustache, 
ment. The exterior of this leviathan of the |2d you have among these men, as fine speci- 
deep is to be like nothing in “ the earth beneath, | mens of manly beauty as ean be seen in the world. 
or the waters under the earth.” An agent pro-| _ The women, as I remarked among the Bauer, 
ceeded to Europe in the last steamer to procure do not seem by any means to equal the men in 
rare pores for Pens pm gf place of enter- | this respect. 
tainment—from Asi Africa, wild animals; yp 
from their native wilds ; from France, equestrians he ee ee ee 
and ballet girls; from England, acrobats and | perous, and her political situation es bi vane 
actors ; and from home, some of those ingenious cheering she sell finds: means to eae : 
artistes that would acquire no additional lustre | with exempla munificence, litera: : ale, 
from transatlantic endorsement. The “ Water | and artistic os amen In addi ser 0 nd - 
Mountain” is to be towed by two steam tenders | vast amounts she vot pe larly i ae 
to the various towns upon the Mississippi and | pe, sealed ee akaaehs oo Prt eg : 
its tributaries in summer, and be moored at the | thereabouts, for the sdegiiden of a vast weik 
levee in New Orleans in the winter. It is esti- reproducing with the closest fidelity the paint- 





York attachments of Mr. Cooper were ever 
dominant. I witnessed a demonstration of the 
early enthusiasm and patriotic activity of our 
late friend in his efforts, with many of our lead- 
ing citizens, in getting up the Grand Castle 
Garden Ball, givea in honor of Lafayette. The 
arrival of the ‘ Nation’s Guest’ at New York, 
in 1824, was the oceasion of the most joyful 
demonstrations, and the celebration was a 
splendid spectacle; it brought together cele- 
brities from many remote parts of the Union. 
Mr. Cooper must have undergone extraordinary 
fatigue during the day and following night ; bat 
nearly as he was exhausted, he exhibited, when 
the public festivals were brought to a close, that 
astonishing readiness and skill in literary execu- 
tion for which he was always so remarkable. 

journing near daybreak to the office of his 
friend, Mr. Charles King, he wrote out more 
quickly than avy other hand could copy the 
very long and masterly report which next day 
appeared in Mr. King’s paper—a report which 
conveyed to tens of thousands who had not 
been present no inconsiderable portion of the 
enjoyment they had felt who were the imme- 
diate participants in this famous festival.” 

It is said of the celebrated Archbishop Leigh- 
ton, that he had often said that if he were to 


mated to cost $40,000, and will be completed | ings of ‘ati : : ae 
( gs of the early Christians which still exist in 

next spring, although Dr. 8. has offered a large the catacombs at Rome ; many of which, by the 

bonus to have it completed in time for this win- way, are from portions of the catacombs never 


| ter’s campaign.” explored, until the author of the work, M. Per- 


On tue Banks or THe Txetss—Honearian | ret, a French architect, penetrated into them not 
Manners anv Hosrrrariry.(From Mr. Brace’s | long since, in spite of great difficulty and much 
letters in the Tribune. }—It is very evident I am | personal danger. The government has also just 
getting umong the genuine Hungarian popula- | sent out a new consul to Mosul, with the means 
tion—and a very different people they are from | of making diggings at Nineveh, so that France, to 
any I have ever seen. We would not call them | use a French expression, may “ have a share in 
very highly eultivated, but one sees at once there the glory” which the discovery of that renowned 
is a remarkably quick, practical intelligence in city casts on the present century. For the ex- 
them, which promises as much for the nation as | ploration of the buried ruins of Memphis, it has, 
a more elaborate education. They come before as you are already aware, likewise made a pecu- 
you at once asa “ people of nature”—as men | niary grant. Moreover, it hassent, or isto send, 
bred up in a generous, vigorous, natural life— expeditions of young and enterprising savants 
without the tricks of civilization, but with a cour- to make a complete and searching investigation 
tesy, a dignity, and hospitality which one might of Egypt, Assyria, Mesopotamia, Media, Chal- 








| imagine the old Oriental patriarchs would have dea, Babylonia, and parts of Persia; also, all 
| shown in their day. | along the course of the Euphrates and the 

At the gentleman’s where I am vishing, | Sars, 9nd especially on the sites occupied by 
friends come in, take a bed in the large ground- | the places mentioned in biblical history. Not 
floor room, and spend the night, apparently | long since, too, M. de Sauley returned from a 
without the least ceremony. The tables are visit at its expense to the Dead Sea ; and it has 
heaped to overflowing at every meal, and people now agents employed at the risk of their lives 
seem to enter and join in the party without any in exploring the central part of South America, 
kind of invitation, as if the gentleman kept | which is almost totally unknown to Europeans. 
“open house.” Wherever we visit, it appears; In the account of his voyage to the Dead Sea, 
almost to be thought an unfriendliness in us if} which was accompanied with great personal 
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danger, both from the climate and the attacks 
of the Arabs, M. de Sauley declares, in contra- 
diction to previous travellers, and to most 
geography books, that fish do not and cannot 
exist in its waters, though he saw ducks swim- 
ming on its surface. ‘The Arabs who escorted 
him mentioned that the river Jordan frequently 
carries fish into the lake, but that they soon die. 
The dead body of a little fish was picked up by 
him amidst the bitamen and sulphur on the 
bauks. The sea, he ascertained from observa- 
tion, confirmed by subsequent calculation, is not 
fewer than four hundred yards below the level 
of the Mediterranean !—Paris Cor. Lit. Gaz., 
Met. 4. ’ 


Dumas’s Memorgs.—Another addition to that 


[Nov. 22. 


and human sympathies ; but these cliffs as the! for speedy publication, “ Quakerism, a. 
sun falls warm around them, and as sails flit | Story of My Life,” from the London Edition. 
whitely across their bosoms, stand out only| Mesers. Mitts, Cravpatt & Mosety, enter. 
more mysterious and forbidding, like sentinels of prising publishers at Cazenovia, N. Y., issued g 
Arctic desolation and solitude —C. A. Dana's ‘Pride List about a year since, to which they 
Travelling Sketches in the Tribune. i 273 adding many creditable books. “ "The 
Hv ape ee | Book of Eloqueyce, a Selection of Prose and 
Ward Beecher, in “rae ee ee | Hoetry for Declamation in Schools,” by C. D. 
Gallowing: enperienee 1-2" Move than ais eeveahe Trainor, and “ ‘Tables of Interest and Discount 
ano. a ined sehet taf me had Gee edited in| at 7 per cent. on a new plan, by O. Blanchard, 
' the pulpit and begun a sermon by the exclama- pap tengo by them this month. They have 
tion, ‘ It isdamned hot.’ Of coarse we denied * SC2°°! Ferles by one Mr. Sanders, and thes 
the sidicalus.etery. . in a: Sew'-Wetnke encther recent letter say, “of our Sanders’s Spelling 
friend, with no email. snzicty, asked. leave from | Book there are LOW published annually at least 
| us to deny it in our name, as she had heard it| 250,800 ‘C. = and its eatle ie Caaett, "Turn 
| several times asserted in large companies. Not Oe OS ater Ne Feeats, Camesovia, pop. 














class of French literature called “ Memoirs” is | long after this, another person, on hearing it, | prise: 1 Acad., 399 students, 32 schools, TUT 
about to appear, and from the hand of no less a | denied the fact, but was assured by a lady that | *< olars, 2 periodicals, 2 newspapers, 4 printing 
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personage than Alexandre Dumas. The great she herself heard it! This must have been the 
romancer is to tell the world the history of his lady that brought David Copperfield to church 
own eventful life, and his extraordinary literary | instead of her Bible, and left it in her seat. It 
career. The chances are that the work will) is quite possible that there was some swearing 
be one of the most brilliant of the kind that has going on, in her case, bat she mistook the direc- 
yet been published—and that is saying a great tion. Again and again we have heard the same 
deal, when we call to mind the immense host of | story, with various modifications. It got into 
memoir writers which France possesses, and the newspapers, as a curious and characteristic 
that amongst them are an Antony Hamilton | anecdote. Two weeks ago it eame to usin a 
and a Duke de Saint Simon. Having mixed | country paper as an extract from the New York 
familiarly with all descriptions of society, from! Evening Post. ‘This version declares that the 
that of crowned heads and princes of the blood, | evening being sultry, the clerical wit (for no 
down to strolling players—having been behiod | names were mentioned) arose, and repeated the 
the scenes of the political, the literary, the| expression three times, and then fanned himself 
theatrical, the artistic, the financial, and the | awhile with a hymn book, while’surveying the 
trading worlds—having risea unaided from the | surprised audience! Somebody sent us the 
humble position of subordinate clerk in the office ' paper, with significant marks drawn around the 





| offices, 1 paper factory, ! bindery, &c., and 


surmise the place is on the high, right road. 
FOREIGN, 

The “ Almanach de Gotha,” for 1852, we 
notice, was published in Paris on the 20th Oc- 
tober, by our old friends A. Francx & Co., 
Agents for it for Franee. As our “ American 
Almanae” is with us, this is the Almanae of 
Europe. Perhaps it may not be generally 
“known that in London aad Paris on the early 
approach of Christmas the Almanae fever or 
season has to be attended to. New Diaries, 
pocket books, aud so on down to the sheet for 
the farmer’s chimney side, all have to be pub- 
lished, sold, bought, and taken away. Not to 
mention the smaller ones, which find a sale 
without flourish, those advertised in Paris for 


of Louis Philippe's accountant to that of the! story, as if the sender desired us to understand | the coming year number over 80. Every class 


most popular of living romancers in all Europe 
—having found an immense fortune in his ink- 
stand, and squandered it like a genius CF a fool) 
—having rioted in more than princely luxury, 
and been reduced to the sore strait of wonderin 
where he could get credit for a dinner—havin 
wandered far and wide, taking life as it came— 


g | adds so many excellent remarks upon the guilt 
g 


| that he at least had found us out! Last week | seems to be provided for, as some of the curious 
| we received an affectionate epistle, dated ‘ Brent- | titles will show, We have the 
_ wood, N. H., Sept. 1, 1851,’ in which the writer, Almanach de Suffrage, 

though he professes not to believe the story, Almanach des Théatres, 
Almanach de la Gloire Francaise, 
Almanach du Plaisir, 
Almanach Chantant, 


of such a folly, as to remind us of the verdict of 
an English jury in the case of a man charged 


now dining with a king, anon sleeping with a | with sheep-stealing, ‘ Not guilty, but the jury Almanach Phalanstérien, 
ib brigand—one day killing lions in the Sahara, } would advise him not to do. so again’” Mr. Almanach des Mystéres, 

i and the next (according to his own account) | Beecher says, that so far as he is concerned, Almanach des Cuisiniéres, 

% being devoured bya bea in the Pyrenees—|«the whole story, in every particular, root, Almanach des Fleurs, 

; having editcd a daily newspaper and managed a | trunk, branch, and leaf, is absolutely and ridicu- Almanach des Demoiselles, 
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theatre, and failed in both—having built a mag- 
nificent chateau, and had it sold by auction— 
having commanded ia the National Guard, and 
done fierce battle with bailiffs and duns—having 
been decorated by almost every potentate in 
Europe, so that the breast of his coat is more 
variegated with ribbons than the rainbow with 
colours—having published more than any man 
living, and perhaps as much as any man dead— 
having fought duels innumerable—and having 
been more quizzed, and caricatured, and lam- 
pooned, and satirized, and abused, and slandered, 
and admired, and envied than any human being 
now existing—Alexandre must have an immen- 
sity to tell, and none of his contemporaries, we 
may be sure, could tell it better—few so well. 
Only we may fear that it will be mixed up with 
a vast deal of—imagination. But n'importe !— 
Ibid. 

A Brr or THe Scenery or tee St. Law- 
RENCce.—I'rom the Isle of Orleans to the Ocean 
the north shore offers little else than a range of 
bold and densely wooded headlands, with no 
soil for cultivation. But few settlements, nest- 
ling in here and there a valley, relieve the sa- 
vage magnificence of that long range of hills, the 
purple outposts of serried piles of mountains 
that crowd the whole wide region to the 
Pole. There civilization is barred out for ever, 
and the joumberman and hunter are the sole 
human oceupants. A few short and impetuous 
streams, broken by frequent waterfalls, rush 
down to the St. Lawrence, or find their exit in 
the vast and gloomy Saguenay. On the 
Southern shore the sunshine rests lovingly, be- 
stowing a new beauty upon the fields and abodes 
of men ; the sails of vessels that dot the river 


before you are swelling with himan suggestions 


lously false.” We remember, almost in our 
boyhood, a story of Rev. Rowland Hill, London, Almanach du Bien Etre, 
which was not unlike this—hut in much better Almanach de Ja Santé, 
taste. This is doubtless a revamp of that—| and so on. Itis time our ‘* American Almanac” 
adulterated grossly in the process.” made its appearance. 
= — : Telemachus,” which has been 
tran well nigh into all the languages of 
peprarge avi — a Europe, has been turned into Hebrew by Benoit 
AMERICAN. Cohen, Grand Rabbi of Minsk, in Lithuania, 
ip, i : - | and lately printed in Paris for a Mr. Apotrus 
_Amventaitionnnanie osletogthe rake | £25 a! Pats ot bein ioe 
Paris Edition, by Boucher, is translating and | Sn is intended, it is said, principally for circu- 
being edited by a gentleman in Philadelphia, and | !#tion among Russian Jews, and the Emperor 
will shortly be issued from the press of A. Harr, | Nicholas has granted Mr. S. permission to im- 
who has in preparation a new book by the a7 as many editions as may sell free of all 
author of “ Wild Western Scenes,” entitled | @4UeS. | ; 
“The Tinglers and Spanglers, or the Rival The issues of ali kinds of the Book Trade of 
Belles,” also a new novel by Mrs. Hentz, author Paris for the month of October amount to 459. 
of Rena, depicting Southern life and manners. | F 11x Divor, l’réres, published at the end of the 


; ; month a new catalogue of their publications, 
i Dod hao pos—The Soverige |contaning thir new books Yo” tia. dae 
Winter in Spitzbergen, from the German, by E. hike ‘hos . Sadia aot serve for . _ 
G. Smith, illustrated ; Poetry for Children and | J tye Wa eee a ee eS. 
Youth by Rev. T Edwards ; and a Commen- and The History of & Hundred ‘years, 1750- 
t ane Book of Proverbs by Professor 1850 » by Cesar Canta, from the second Italian 
are din’ — are new from joe press. nd 
“ : Deas AUDRY announces as published, the “ Saloons 
a amp emageg 74 Renna home in pee ar te alee deg 
Py’ : 0 cae Siamese Grammar, in one vol., -, prin 
o — a rl a aaa at the capital of Siam, is advertised among the 
re's Reports, vol. 5, with American new issues by Durrar. This publisher also 
perma ms E.F. nie Esq. i Ga Pas announces as for sale, A Voyage to oo on 
essrs. LirrincorT, GRramBo 0., Phila- | Travels among the Arabs of Central Africa, by 
delphia, have in press, “The Philosopher under | Mohammed eb Tonnsy; in 2 vols., 8vo., plates, 
the Roof; the Journal of a Happy Man,” and| maps, &c. A History of the Berbers, and of 
“The Confessions of a Workman,” two new} the Mussulman Dynasty of Northern Africa, 
books from the French of Emile Souvestre. in Arabic, prepared by order of the Minister of 
Mr. J. A. Moore, Philadelphia, is preparing | War, 2 vols, 4to., Algiers, 1851, the price of 


Almanach des Vaches Lai-tieres, 
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which is 60 franes ; and Principles of the Vulgar | 


Arabic in use in the countries about Algiers, 
8vo., from the National Printer, Paris. 

Pagin’s Gothic Architecture is being trans- 
jated into French to form 3 vols ,4to. Pugin’s 
True Principles of Christian Architecture is 
already in Freach, translated by Lebrocquy, and 
published at Bruges. 

« The Greatest Piagae of Life; or, the Ad- 
ventures uf a Lady in Search of a Good Ser- 
vant,” by one of the Mayhews, and published by 
Mr. Bogue in London, and A. Hart, Philadel- 
phia, has provoked a sequel fiom some one, 
which will appear a: fullows:—* Sequel to 
‘The Greatest Plague of Life’—The Shabby 
Fammerly ; or, Some Account of my Missus. 
Expojed by Exnmerly ‘Tiddivate (late ‘ Fam de 
Shain’ to the Fammerly, though really and 
truly | were nothink bat a common Housemaid 
and worked off my Legs). Part 1, to be con- 
tinned Monthly, Ils. Miss E. Tiddivate in 
making this her first debutt before a Generous 
British Publick hopes the Cautious Reader will 
Jook upon authorgraphy with an indulgent i. 
Miss E. T. begs to throw herself on a human 
british publick as she is satisfied it will not stand 
quietly by and see a poor helpless female put 
upon as I have been when her subscribers reads 
all she has gone through.” 

The following are picked out of Adver- 
tisements, miscellaneously. De Candolle (The 
Botanist) his Life and Works, containing a 
complete list of his various books. A new edition 
has just beea published. An Haytien A BC 
book and reader, to be sold at Port-au-Prince, 
has been printed by Desoye at Paris. Vol. 6, 
completing the account of an Exploration of 
South America, from Rio de Janeiro to Lima, 
and from Lima to Para, by order of the 
French government, is just out. The ex- 
ploration is going on, and four more por- 
tions of the work (scientific) will be published. 

A History of Medicine in France, during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, by Dr. Rou- 
baud, Vol. 3, Part 1, is ready. When com- 
plete, the work will form 3 vols., large 8vo., 
with portraits. The price is 50 francs. Me- 
moirs of the Archeological Society of Orleans, 
Vol. 1, printed at Orleans, is published. Prin- 
ciples for conducting a Grand Campaign by 
Prince Charles of Austria, put in French by Cap- 
tain Duparegq, folio, 25 plates,and a Military Dic- 
tionary, by General Bardin, under direction of 
General Oudinot, in 4 vols., of 5,337 pages, just 
published, are two very important works. A 
selection of the Paintings of Pompeii, chiefly 
historical, lithographed in colors, by Rochette : 
Part 6, when complete, will contain a sketch of 
painting among the Greeks and Romans ; is ad 
vertised as ready, by the author. Price of the 
6 parts, 180 francs. There may be eight more. 

Lastly, among those we notice, are a Diction- 
ary of Political Economy, comprising the contri- 
butions from Chevalier, Garnier, Blaise, Bastiat, 
and other first-rate writers. Five parts have 
already been produced, and 50, it is supposed, 
will complete it. A Practical Guide for Con- 
suls, brought out under the auspices of the Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs; one large 8vo. A 
Treatise on Social Economy, by Dr. Ott ; ano- 
ther large 8vo. A History of Holland and Bel- 
gium, from the 16th century to our own times, 
by Champagnac ; an 8vo, with 15 plates :—and 
a Statistical History of the Colonization of Al- 
giers, as connected with population and health, 
by Drs. Martin and Foley; S8vo., with plates. 
Printed in Algiers, and sold by Bailliére, Paris, 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE IsT TO THE 15TH OF 
NOVEMBER. 

Abell (Mrs. L. G.)—Wonrn in her Various Relations ; 
containing Practical Rules 


ng for American Females. 

12mo. pp. 319 (W. Holdredge). 
Arthur (T. Poet Howard ; or, the Young Lady 
who ha 8vo. pp. 88 


nished her Education. 
(Phila., T. B. Peterson). 








Beasley (1 )—The Pocket Formulary, and Synopsis of 
the Bois und Foreign Pharmacopeias. 1 mo. pp. 
443 (Philn., Lindsay & Blakisten). 

Bullions (Rev. P.. D.D.)—Setect Orations of M. T. 
Cicero; with Engli-h Notes, for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges. Imo. pp. 314 (Pratt, Woodtird & 


Co.). 

Coles (L. B. M.D.)—Philesophy of Health; Natnral 
Principles of Health and Cure. ith edition. I8ino. 
pp. 260 (Boston, Ticknor, Reed & Fields) 

Conrad (R. T )—Ayimere; or, the Bondinin of Kent, 
ond other Poems. I2moe. pp. 329 (Phila. E. H Buter 
& ©o,). 

Dunglison (R.. M.D.)—A_ Dictionary of Medical Sci- 
ence. 8th edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 8vo. 
pp. 927 (Phila.. Blanchard & Lea) 

Fairbairn (Rev. P.)—The Typology of Scripture ; or, 
the Doctrine of Types Investig» ted in its Principles. 
8vo, pp. 650 (Phila.. Daniels & Smith). 

George (Jalin W. H.)—A History of the English and 
Scotch Rebellions of 1685. I2me. pp. 283 (Cady & 
Burgess) 

Gladstone (Rt Hon. W. E.)—Two Letters to the Earl 
of Aberdevn on the Stite Prosecutions of the Neapo 
titan Government, 8vo. pp. 56 (J. 8. Nichols). 

Hart (J. 8., LL.D.) —The Female Prose Writers of Ame- 
rien. Portraits. 8vo. pp. 132 (Phila., E. H. Butler & 
Co.). 

hee (Rev. H )—The Heavenly Reeognition; or, 
oo Earnest and Scriptural discassion of the Question, 
Will we Know our Friends in Heaven? 12mo. pp. 
ze8 (Phila., Lindsay & Blakiston). 

Hawthorne ‘N.)\—A Wonder book for Girls and Boys. 
iNustrated by Billings. 18m0, pp. 256 (Boston, 'Tick- 
nor, Reed & Fields). 

Herbert (H. W.)—The Captains of the Old World; as | 
comprred with the great Modern Strategists. I2mo. 
pp. 354 (C. Seribner). 

flughs (Mrs.)—Aunt Mary's Tales 
(Phila., Lindsay & Biakiston). 

Leaflets of Memory: an Illuminated Annual for 1852. 
Edited by Reynell Coates, M.D. svo. pp. 312 (Phila., 
E. H. Butler & Cc ). 

Mefivaine (Rt. Rev. C. P.)—Spiritual Regeneration, 
with Reference to Present Times: a Charge. 8vo | 
pp. 53 (Harper & Bros.). 

New ‘Testament, [lustrated. 
Mead & R. Sewell). 


O’Callaghan (E. B.)—The Documen: History of the 
State of New York. Arranged under direction of 
the Hon. Ch Morgan, Sec. of State. Vol. 
lif, [lnstrated. 8vo. pp. 1215 (Albany). 

Physician's Visiting List, Diary, and Book of Engage- 
ments for 1852. Oblong 32mo. (Phiia., Lindsay & 


Blakistoo), 

Ruth Churchill; or, the True Protestant. By a Lady 
of Virginia. 1I8mo. 224 (C. Shepard & Co ). 

Scott (R.)—The Practical Cotton Spinner »nd Manu- 
facturer. Corrected and enlarged by O. Byrne. 
Ilust. 8vo. 577 (Phila., H. C. Baird). 

The String of Diamonds, gathered from Many Mines. 
By a Gem Fancier. 12mo pp. 240 (Hartford, W. J. 
Hamersiey). 

The Woodbine: a Holiday Gift. Edited by Caroline 
May. fSilustrated. J2mo. pp. (Phila., Lindsay & 
Blakiston), 

The Book of Home Beauty. By Mrs. Kirkland. With | 
Twelve Portraits of American Ladies, by Charies | 
Martin. 4to. pp. 145(G P. Putnam). 

The Field Practice of Laying Out Cireular Curves for | 
Railroads, i2mo. pp. 76 (Philadeiphia, R. W. Bar- 
nard & Sons), 

The Pretty Village—The History of Joseph. 4to. pp. 
32, 32, illustrated (Religions Tract Society, J. C. 
Meeks, Agent). 

Trautwine (J. C.)—A New Method of Calculating the 
Cubic Contents of Excavations and Embankments b 
the Aid of Diagrams. 8vo. pp. 34 (Phila., 
Barnard & Sons). 

Tupper (M. F,)—Philosophie Proverbiale. Tran. par 

. Métivier. I2mo. pp. 315 (Phila., E. H. Butler & 


Co.). 

Weld (Rev. 4. H.)—The Star of Bethlehem. or Stories 
for Chbristmas—illustrated. 16mo. pp. 242 (Phila., 
Lindsay & Blakiston). 


J6mo. pp. 580 


12mo. Part 1, pp. 36 (D. 





Wheeler (G.)—Rural Homes; or, Sketches of Houses 
suited to American Country Life, with Ground Plans, 
Designs, &c. 12mo, (C. Seribner). 


Wiley (C. H.)—The North Carotina Render. 


12mo. 
pp. 359 (Phila , Lippincott, Grambo & Co.). 








TO ENGINEERS, 
A NEW WORK 


ON THE 


MARINE —— OF THE UNITED 


Prepared from authentic Drawings and illastrated by 
Seventy Engravings, among which are those of the 
fastest and best steamers in the country, has 
just been published by 
B. H. BARTOL, Engineer, 

And is for sale at the store of 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


06 3u* Broadway. 
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New and Popular Books. 
W. HOLDREDGE, 


140 Fulton Street, New York, 
Havine purchased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 
Establishment at the above number, respectfully invites 
Merchants. Peddlers, Clergyinen. Cul pornenrs, Agents, 
Clubs, Puble and District School Committees, and all 
others in want of Books or Stationary, cheap, to give 
him « call 

He will keep constantly on hand a new and fresh 
stock of Miscellaneous Books und Stationary. comprising 
the new, popular. ard veluabie Works of the day, 
which will be offered tor cash or city acceptance below 
the market prices. 

Gm ds ordered not fonnd satistactory may be returned 
in good condivion, and the money paid will be refunded. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


WOMAN IN HER VARIOUS RELATIONS 
BY MRS. L. G. ABELL. 
Royal Ikmo , 320 p»ges. 
Style of Abbott's Fireside Series, Price 63 cents, 
Do. do. Paper, 38 cents, 
The writings of this aminble and talented authoress 
have become very popular, and are destired to aceom- 
plish mach in forming happy bomes for husbands and 
wives, chiidrea and domestics, rich and poor. 


Also. the third edition of 
A WINTER IN MADEIRA, 
AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE, 
By Hon. JOUN A. DIX. 


“ Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fund 
of information with regard to this island, ean searcely 
find a more trastworthy guide than the present volume.” 
Tribune. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
In Two Parts. 
With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by Scott, Mason, 
andothers. The best 12mo. edition published. 400 pp. 
with four Steel 47d fifteen Wood Engravings. Price $1. 


ABBOTT’S FIRESIDE PIETY ; 
Or, the Duties and Enjoyments of Family Religion. 


In Two Parts. Royal 18mo, 237 pp., with Wluminated 
Title and Steel Engravines; bound in uniform style 
with Abboit’s Historical Series. Price 62; ets. 


CHINA AND THE ENGLISH ; 

Or, the Ch:racter and Manners of the Chinese, [lus- 
trating their lutercourse with Foreigners. 

With Hlaminated Tite, Frontispiece, & 20 Engravings. 


Royal 18mo. 350 pp.; bound to match Abbott's Histori- 
fal Series. Price 75 ets. 


GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 
An O@ering of Purity and Truth. By Mrs. L. G. Apgin 
Fall gilt. Twelve Plates, Price $2. 
* This is a beautiful collection of essays, tales, sketch- 


es, and poems, from our best writers, made with grea 
taste and care, and illustrated by fourteen fine steel en- 


* ravings.” —Oneida Herald. 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE 


MILLION ; 
Or,The True Guide to Health, on Eclectic and Reformed 
e Principles. 


BY C. D. HAMMOND, M.D., 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. With 
out or with nearly One Hundred fine illustrations. 
Price in leather and cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 
12mo. 528 pp. 

The volame here off+red to the public is of a charac- 
ter that gives it a claim to the attention of every intel- 
ligent mother in the land ; and we are assured on the 
highest medical! authority, that its advice is sensible and 
salutary, and that its circulation is calculated to do good. 


LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. 


Manufactured and for Sale Wm. HOLDREDGE, 
Publisher, Bookseller, and ona mer, 140 Fulton Street, 
ew York. 


“Countine-Hovse Conventences—Mr. W. Hol- 
dredge, No. 140 Fulton street, New York, has presented 
us with « new style of Letter File. ‘a patented article,’ 
with the form of a book, the size of » cap sheet of paper. 
and thick enough we shoala think, to file two hundred 
and fifty letters. By this plan a week’s letters may be 
filed in a few minutes. and are so arranged as to be re- 
ferred to with the same euse asa posted account on your 
ledger. The price is only $1.” —Albany State Register, 
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DANA’S MUCK MANUAL. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, AND GREATLY IMPROVED. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY THE SUBSCRIBER, 


A New and Enlarged Edition of this Valuable Work, 
“ Which will be found to contain a fuller account of the Organic Matter of Soil than either of the preceding Editions.” 


This work has been universally commended by Agriculturists in al! parts of this country; and in England it has been well received, and « 


portion of it reprinted. 


Published by 


Sold in New York b he SAXTON, 152 Fulton street. 
“ in Albany by PEASE & CO. 
« in Boston by Lr’ CLE wd b emehated 


anp PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 


JAMES P. WALKER, Lowe tt, Mass. 
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Pereira’s Materia Medica, Volume I. 





BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


ELEMENTS OF 
MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. 


BY JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D., F.R.S., anp LS., &e. 
THIRD AMERICAN EDITION, 


Enlarged and Improved by the Author, including Notices of most of the Medicinal Substances 
in use in the civilized world, and forming an Encyclopadia of Materia Medica. 


Epirep sy JOSEPH CARSON, M.D., 
Professor of Materiu Medica, &c., in the University of Pennsylvania. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Volume L, very thick 8vo., with about 850 large pages, and 145 wood cuts. 


The demand for the new edition of “ Pereirna’s Materia Mepvica ™ has induced the publishers to issue the 
First Volume separately. The Second Volume, now at press and receiving important corrections and revisions 
from both author and editor, may be expected in July or August, 1852. 


The third London edition of this great work has-been thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged by the author, 
who has spared no pains to render it complete in every puri, by the addition of a very large amount of matter 
and the introduction of many new illustrations. The present American edition, however, in addition to this, 
not only enjoys the advantages of a enreful and accurate superintendence by the editor, but also embodies the 
additions suggested by a further revision by the author, expressly for this country, embracing the most recent 
discoveries, and the results of several pharmacop@ias which have appeared since the publicsilos of part of the 
London edition, The notes of the American editor have been prepared with reference to the new edition of the 
United States Pharmacopa@ia, and contain such matter generally as is required to adapt it fully to the wants of 
the American student and practitioner, as well as such recent investigations and discoveries as have 
the attention of the author, The profession muy therefore rely on being able to procure a work which will not 
only maintain but increase the very bigh reputation which it has everywhere acquired. n@ 


TO TEACHERS & COUNTRY MERCHANTS. TRAUTWINE 


‘ tet ae pendou HOOKS. whieh RAILR AD CURVES 
arge assortment o ’ whie Y ; 
By JOHN C. TRAUTWINE, 


will be supplied on the most liberal ierms, We ure the 
publishers of some of the most valuable books now in 

Civil Engineer, Philadelphia. 
Just Published, and for sale by 


use, among which are 
Gummere’s Surveying; Bonnyessiie’s Mensuration; 
WM. HAMILTON, 
Actuary of the Franklin Institute, 


Randolph's Arithmetic ; Comly’ « Spelling Book ; The 
Progressive Speller ; Comly' s Grammar; Daven port’s 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Morocco, pocket-book form. Price $1. 


United States ; Jack Halyard ; Greca Majora, 2 vols. ; 
* We have carefully examined this work, and regard 


"s Tacitus; Cornelius Nepos ; Smart's Trans 
of ce; The State Bk. of Penn'a.; Hazen’s Spelier 

it as the best that has yet appeared on the subject.”— 

American Railroad Journal. 


and Definer ; Valpy’s Paley’s Moral Philosophy ; Ains- 
worth’s Latin Dictionary, 8vo.; Anthon’s Ainsworth, 
do. 18mo., &c. 
a yuality of the paper. pets og sos Baia 

is is a really w and we rtily recom- 
URIAH HUNT & SON, mend it to our Civil ."—Scientific American. 
44 North Fourth st. Phila n8 6t , 





Also, ine American System of Penmanship. by 
George J » Professor of Drawing, &c., of the 
art High School, in 10 numbers, forming a Sates of 

y Books, unequalled in the execution of the copies 


nl & 
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North Carolina Reader. 


This day Published by 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO. 


14 North Fourth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The North Carolina Reader ; 


CONTAINING 
A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
NORTH CAROLINA ; 
SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE, 
Many of them by eminent Citizens of the State, 


Historical and Chronological Tables, and a Variety of 
Miscellaneous Information and 
Statistics. 


By C. H. WILEY, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS, 
And Designed for Families and Sehools. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Also, lately published, 
MORTON'S HUMAN ANATOMY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SYSTEM OF 
HUMAN ANATOMY, 
SPECIAL, GENERAL, AND MICROSCOPIC. 
By S. G. MORTON, M.D., 


Penn. and Edinb., Member of the Medical Societies of 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Edinburgh 
and Stoc m. 








With Three Hundred and Ninety-one Engravings on 
Wood, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


INDIAN TRIBES. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS 


THIRTY YEARS WITH THE INDIAN 
TRIBES ON THE AMERICAN 
FRONTIERS ; 

Wiith Brief Notices of Passing Events, and Opiniors, 
A.D. 1812 to A.D. 1842. 

n8tf By HENRY R. SCHOOLORAFT. 


ENGRAVING 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, 

and Printers, that he still continues to carry on 
the business of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in ail its 
branches. His facilities are such that he is enabled 
to execute all orders promptly, and in every style of 
the Art, upon the most reasonable terms; while the 
experience of many years enables him to feel perfect 
confidence in his efforts to give satisfaction to all who 
may favor him with their patronage. 

N ORR, No. 52 John street, 


(between Nassau and William), New York. 
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HIGHLY INTERESTING BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
A. HART (Late Carry & Harr), 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


1. HORSEMANSHIP; INCLUDING THE BREAK- 
ing avd Training of Horses, By Baucher. ‘Trans. | 
lated from the Ninth Paris Edition, illustrated by Bn- 
gravings. Cloth extra, $1 25 (just ready). 

i. McCULLOCH ON EXCHANGES, Interest, Mo 
neys, Banks, &c. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth gilt, $1 25 (just 
ready). 

Ul. MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES. Fine edition 
(Complete in 5 vols), /2mv, cloth gilt, Antique. Vois 
4and 5 (now ready). 

1V. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 
of Scots. By Miss Benger. Beautifully printed on 
white p»per, with engraved Portraits. 2 vols. cloth, 
extra gilt, $2, 

Vv. THE QUEENS OF FRANCE, comprising 64 
Biographies, including the late Queen (Amelia) of 
France, with Portraits. 2 vols. post 8vo., cloth extra 
gilt, price $2. 

Vi LORD BACON'S WORKS Edited by Basil 
Montague. A new Edition (1851), printed on super- 
fine paper, 3 vols. imperial Svo., price $7 50. 


Vil. THE LADIES’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, uni- | 


form with “ ‘Ihe Queens of England,” comprising 
Memoirs of Empress Josephine, Anna Boleyn, Marie 
Antoinette, Queens of France, and Mary Queen of | 
Scots. 9 vols. post 8vo., beautifully bound in searlet | 
extra, price $9. 

Vul. THE CONFESSOR. An Historial Novel of the | 
Times of Charlies If. 3 vols. complete in one vol., 


ice 50 cents. 

ra STUART’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
Architecture ; comprising 200 Pilates, with 1000 En- 
gravings. 2 vols, 8vo., full bound, $2 50. 

X. WATSON’S ANNALS OF PHILADELPHIA 
in the Olden Time, with numerous Engravings. 2 
vols. 8vo., cloth gilt, $4. 

XI. THE Se AND MOULDER'S Complete 
Guide. F. Overman, Author of “ A ‘Treatise on 
oy facture of Iron."’ Cloth gilt, price 88 cents, 


Xil. THE AMER OH COTTON SPINNER’S AS8- 
sistant and Carder esa oy Guide. By J. H. 
Baird, a Practical Mente ice $1. 

“ This little work contains more information than 
many a voluminous work at five times the price.”’ 
XUL. THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS FOR 1851. 

By Timbs. poy ora all the recent discoveries in 

Chdmieiey oma Sciences. In 1 volume I2mo., 320 

pages, scarlet cloth, $1 (to be continued annually). 

XIV. BUIST’S AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN 
Directory. New Edition (1851), entirely revised and 
corrected. Cloth gilt, $1 

XV. PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
By Cari ae ee of Chemistr 7s and Philosophy, 
and Professor in the University of Zarich. ‘Trans- 
lated by David Reed, M.D., of New York Mg 
paring). 





THE 


LONDON BUILDER; 


A JOURNAL FOR THE 


Architect, Engineer, Operative, 
and Artis 


t. 
‘ies WEEKLY. 
Price $6 a Year, 


INCLUDING ENGLISH POSTAGE. 


It is to establish in this country an agency 
for this well established valuable journal; and 
should a se — copies be subscribed for, 
itcan be aaa rate The Trade, 
and thore have. onee receiving it heretofore, as 
well as those who may wish it, are respectfully re- 


quested to 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 
n8 tf 109 NASSAU STREET. 


LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





Waff Sqaere (nine ne 3 : . = 

ne Square (ei lines ‘ ‘ 

Thirty lines, PINT aT 150 

Half Column, e ° . 275 

One Column, ° ° ‘ ‘ 5 00 

One Page, . ° ‘ : ° 12 50 

YEARLY TERMS. 

One Square P ° : $40 00 

Thirty Haes, ‘<Git 60 00 
Column 200 00 
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| WORKS PUBLISHED BY | 


| WM. S. ORR & CO, 
LONDON. 


| 1. 
be In 16 vols. imperial 8vo (Supplement incinded) 
‘THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA of the 
Society for the orw ing of Useful Knowledge. 
Edited by George Long, as 


8 vols. tengbrial 8vo. cloth. 
f Rn PICT ORIAL HISTORY of ENG 
land: being a History of the People as weil as of 
the Kingdom. I[tiust. with many hundred Woodcuts, | 
and One Hundred and Four Portraits engraved on Steel. | 
By George L. Craik and Charles Macfarlane. 

*,* AN INDEX TO THE WORK, by H.C. Hamil- | 
ton, Esq., State Paper Office, has just been published, 
price 10s. cloth. j 

. } 
In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth. 
4 HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
Thirty Years’ Peace, 18)6—1i846. By Harriet 
Martineau. With Portraits engraved on Steel. 


Iv. 
In 4 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth. 
HE PICTORIAL BIBLE; _ illustrated 
with Steel Engravings after celebrated Pictures, 
and many buadred Woodcuts, with original Notes. By 
John Kitto, D.D. 


In 12 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth. 
‘HARLES KNIGHT’S CABINET EDI- 
tion of the WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAK 
| SPEARE, beautifully printed on fine paper, the Title- 
‘ page adorned by copies of the various Portraits of 
Shakspeare, and each Play embellished by an elegant 
illustrative Engraving. 


A supply kept on hand by 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
n22 10t 413 Park Row. 


PULTE’S HOMCEOPATHY. 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO 


Booksellers and Publishers, No. 51 John st., New York, 
Have just Published the Second Edition of 

PULTE’S HOMCEOPATHIC DOMESTIC PHYSI- 
cian, containing the Treatment of Diseases; — 
popalar ~ renew on Anatomy, Physiol 

weet and aye one an ahstged Bicone 
H. Pulte, M 

The yey d for this he and comprehensive 
320 | Treatise could only be met by the prompt issue of this 
second and improved edition, in whieh the author has 
made important corrections, ‘and added some articles on 
Diseases not treated of in the first edition. Few works 
of this nature have been received with more general 
satisfaction. Published in one handsome large I2mo. 
price $1 50. Also, 

OUTLINES OF CHEMISIRY, for the Use of Stu- 
dents. By William Gregory, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry 
in the University of inburgh. First American, 
from the second don edition ; revised, corrected, 
and onlerert. by J. Milton Suunders, M.D., LL.D., 

of Chemistry in the Eclectic Medical Insti’ 
tute, Cincinnati. Price $2. 

“* This is, re arg comparison, the best introduction to 
Chemistry which has yet appeared, The directions for 
preparing substances are usually confined to the best 
methods, so that brevity and selectness are combined. 
The size and price of this little work, as well as its in- 
trinsic merits, recommend it to every student of Che- 
mistry.”—London Lancet. Also, 

THE NEW tae og ~cem SPEAKER; a collection of 
Oratorical and tical Pieces, Sutiloquies and 
Dialogues, with an Lotroductory Essay on the Ele- 
mentsof Elocution, designed ye the ase of Schools, 
— and Colleges. By J.C. Zachos. Price 





IN PRESS. 

WILLARD'S, HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, 
in the Spanish Language. 
n22 tf A. 8. BARNES, & CO., Publishers. 


ie 


The Subscriber sapebtfigths informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassau Street, 

where, with his long experience and superior advan- 

he is enabled to execute ali orders in his line, 

ver la in a superior style, with the utmost 

ena on reasonable terms. His facilities for 
doing all kinds of work are unsurpassed, 





JOHN W.ORR, a 





\'THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S 








4. W. ORR, 
az tu 75 Nassau st. New York. 





POPULAR MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 
CARTER & CO.,, 
,OSTON. 


WILKINS, 





CARMINA SACRA, by Lowell Mason, witha Supple- 
ment of Fifty-nine Select Tunes. 

THE NEW CARMINA SACRA—Comprising the 
most popular Psalm and Hymn Tunes in general 
use, with a variety of new Tunes, Chants, An- 
thems, &c. A revised edition of Carmina Sacra, 
improved by the introduction of many of the best 
pieces of the author's other works, in the place of 
such as were least popular in former editions ; 
rendering it one of the most popular and pleasing 
collections of sacred music ever published. By 
Lowell Mason. 

COLLECTION OF 

Church Musie. By Lowell Mason. 


THE PSALTERY : anew Collection of Charch Music. 


By Lowell Mason and George J. Webb. 


|THE NATIONAL LYRE. By 8. P. Tuckerman, 


8. A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. One of the most 
chaste and beautiful productions. Price only $3 
per dozen, 


THE BAY STATE COLLECTION OF CHURCH 
Music. By A. N. Johnson, Josinh Osgood, and 
Sumner Hill. 


Ce One of the most complete and valuable collec- 
tions of sacred music ever published. It contains more 
music than mort other similar coliretions, embracing a 
large number of the old standard and tavorite tunes, 
with a great variety of new and original tunes in ol) 
metres, Chants, Anthems, &c. It contains also nu- 
merous exercises, especially prepsred for Singing 
Schools and Choir practice ; rendering ita convenient 
and complete manual for theee purposes. 

THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK; a collection of Cho- 
ruses from the works of the most distinguished 
composers. Compiled, adapted to English words, 
and arranged with particular reference to Choir 
practice, and for the use of musical societies. By 
A. N. Johnson. 

THE BOSTON CHORUS BOOK, enlarged; consist- 
ing of a new selection of popular Choruses, frou: 
the works of Handel, Haydn, and other eminent 
composers. By Lowel! Mason and G. J. Webb. 

BOOK OF CHANTS; selections from the Scriptures, 
adapted to appropriate music. By Lowel! Mason. 

THE BOSTON ANTHEM BOOK; aselection of An- 
theins and other pieces. By Lowell Mason. 


GLEE BOOKS. 


THE CECILIAN GLEE BOOK; a new collection of 
four-part Songs, Glees, and Secular Choruses, ori- 
ginal and selected—a portion of the music arranged 
with Piano-forte accompaniments, and the whole 
designed for the use of Societies, Schools, Choirs, 

* Clubs, and the School Circle. By Edward L. 
White and A. N. Jobnsun, 

THE ODEON ; a collection of Secular Melodies. By 
G. J, Webb and Lowel! Mason. 

THE VOCALIST ; short and easy Glees, or Songs, ar- 
ranged by L. Mason and G. J. Webb. 

THE GENTLEMAN'S GLEE BOOK. 
Mason. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. 
and 8.A Bancrovit. 


THE BOSTON GLEE BOOK. By Lowel! Mason 
and G. J. Webb. 


By Lowell 
By William Mason 


JUVENILE MUSIC. 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOUL ROOM. By 
Lowell Mason and G. J. Webb. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By Loweil 
Mason and G. J. Webb. 

THE NORMAL SONG BOOK, OR MUSIC REBAD- 
ER—for Grammar and District Sehools, and Juve- 
nile Classes. By A. N. Jobnaun, J, Osgood, and 
J. C. Johnson. 

THE SCHOOL CHIMES. By B. F. Baker and L. H. 
Southard. 

JUVENILE ORATORIOS. By J.C. Johnson. 

THE PALACE OF INDUSTRY; a Juvenile Orato- 
rio. By J. ©. Johnson, 

THE MUSIC OF NATURE. By William Gardiner. 

MANUAL OF THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF 
Music. By Lowell Mason. 

MASON’'S MUSICAL EXERUISES—for Teachers’ 
= instead of a Black Board. New and improved 


i. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
n22 3t 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
LOCKWCOP & SON, 


— 


411 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


WE HAVE ON HAND A LARGE STOCK OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


EMBRACING THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING WRITERS. 





List No. 5.—PORTUGUESE.—Literature, Education, &c. 


Camorns 


Durend (C.) 
Constancio. 


Fouseca. 


Gil Vicente Hamoniere. Lobato. Requete 


ITALIAN,.—Literature, History, Education, &c., including Translations. 


Alvmaani. 
Alberti. 
Alfieri 
Amuri. 
Ariosto. 


Belmonte. 
Biagioll. 
Reccacio. 
Rordas. 
Botta. 
Brancia. 
Briceo! ni. 
Buttura. 
Canta. 
Casti, 
Custizlione. 


Aaeglio, 
Bilbo, 
Barberi. 
Baretti. 
Buzzoni. 
Bellingieri. 


Cellini. Goldoni. 
Graglia. 
Grossi 
Guerazzi 
Guicciardini. 
Hamoniere. 
Longfeliow. 
Machiavelli. 
Manzoni. 
Meadows. 
Metastasio. 


Monti. 
Moriino. 
Niceolini. 
Nota. 
Ollendorff. 
Pellico 


Servadio. 
Storzosi. 
Soave 
Surault. 
‘These. 
‘Tomumaseo. 


Colletta. 

Cormon y Manni. 
Dante. 

Faletti. 

Fenelon. 

Fioriili. 

Foscolo. 
Frignani. 

Genlis (de) 
Giraud. 


Petrarca. 
Robelio, 
Ronna, 
Rosini. 


Veneroni. 
Vergani. 
Verri. 
Zirardini. 











TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOULS 
COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN BARTLETT, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AND 


ALAS OF SOPHOCLES. With Critical Notes, 
J.B. M. Gray. Imo cloth, $1 25 

ZASCHINES'S ORATION ON THE CROWN. With 
Notes. By Prof. Champlin. i2mo. cl. 87 ets. 

ARISTOPHANES (CLOUDS OF). With Notes. By 
Prof Felton. !2mo. cl. $1. 

‘BIRDS OP). 
Felton. 12mo. cl. $1. 

CICERO (M .T.)—De elaris Oratoribus Liber qui dicitur 
Brutus, Edited by Profexsor Charles Beck. 18mo. 
cloth, 42 cts. 

CICERO.—Trasculanarum Dispatationum Liber Pri 
mus, et Somnium Scipionis. Edited by Thomas 
Chase, Tutor in Latin, Harvard College. 16mo 
cioth, 75 cts. 

HORACE.—With Life and Notes. By Edward Moore. 
With an — to the Metres, by Prof. Beck. 
I2mw. cl. $1 25 

HISTORY oF THE GREEK ALPHABET AND 
Pronunciation. Ry E. A. Sophocles. {2mo. cloth, 
75 cts. 

ISOCRATES (PANEGYRICUS OF). 
By Prof. Felton. 12mo. cl. 62 ets. 

REID.—Essuys on the Intellectual Powers. Abridged. 
With Notes and I[itu-trations. By Sir Willinm 
Hamilton, and others, Fdued by Prof. James 
Walker, D.D. 12me. el. $1 25. 

STEWART (DUGALD).—Active and Moral Powers 
of Man. Edited, with Notes, by Professor James 
Walker, D.D. l2mo. ci $1 25, 

STOCKHARDT’S PRINCIPLES OF CUEMISTRY. 
7th edition. I2mo. cl. $1 75 

SALES'’S CASTILLA © SILABARIO 
Primer). 8 cts. 

JOSSE’S SPANISH GRAMMAR AND EX- 
ercises. |2mo. sheep, $1 20. 

COLMENU ESPANOLA. 
cents, 

IRTARTE’S LITERARY FABLES AND 
Moratin’s Si De Las Ninas, 18mo. half morocco, 
70 cents. 

—— DON QUIJOTE. 


— 


By 


With Notes. By Prof 


With Notes 


(Spanish 


1®mo. sheep, 60 


2 vols. illustrated, cloth, $3. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, BOSTON, 
WILL SOON PUBLISH: 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 
MARCHESA OSSOLI, 
Epiren sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 


Two volumes 12mo 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition. 


[Illustrated with namerous fine Enzravings, by our most eminent artisis. Ut will he complete in one volume, and 
will be uniform in size and price with our edition of the Standard Poets. 


Se ——~ 


Phillips, Sampson & Co, have Recently Published : 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


One volume 12mo, 


MARGARET: A Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and Bloom ; 


INCLUDING SKETCHES OF A PLACE NOT BEFORE DESCRIBED, CALLED MONS CHRISTI. 
By the Author of “ Richard Edney ; or, the Governor's Family.” 


SKETCHES OF BOSTON AND VICINITY ; 


CONTAINING 


AN ACCOUNT OF BOSTON IN THE TIMES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By JOSIAH QUINCY. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF BOSTON FROM 1630 TO 1850. 
THE CHURCHES OF BOSTON. WITH 60 ENGRAVINGS. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WITH 24 ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLIC CHARITIES, &c. 
AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
MEDICAL, LAW, THEOLOGICAL, AND CLASSICAL DEPARTMENTS. 
THE OBSERVATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, GORE HALL. 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, WASHINGTON’S HEAD-QUARTERS. 
MOUNT AUBURN, FRESH POND, &c., &c. 
One vol. 18mo , 120 Engravings, 358 pages, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1; extra fine paper, 16mo., 3 Maps, $1 50. 


OUR CAMPAIGN; Or, Thoughts on the Career of Life, 


By E. WINCHESTER REYNOLDS. 
One vol. 12mo., 336 pages, cloth, 88 cts. 





sheep, $3 50. 
—— LOPE AND CALDERON, COMEDIAS ESCO. 
gidas. 90 cis. 


The above list of bovks are used os Text-Books in | 
Harvard Colicge. and in many other colleges : nd | 


schools in the United States. s203m 


TUDOR HORTON & CO,, 
Designers and Wood Engravers, 
69 NASSAU STREET, 


Corner of John. 





oll & 


; M. G. MASON, Engraver, No. 46 Chestnut street, 
above Second, Puttapetrnia = Werding, Visit- 

ing, and Business Cards; Letters and Corporate 
Seals, Odd Fellows’ Seals and Masonic Stamps, Stock 
Certificates, Notes, Drafts, and Checks Engraved and 
Printed ia the best wanner, at reasonable rates. o1] 8t 








LIFE IN VARIED PHASES, 
Illustrated in a Series of Sketches. By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 
One volume, 288 pages, 12mo. Cloth, price 75 cents. 


B. M. NORMAN, Bookseller and Stationer, 
NO. 14 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
ANNUALS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 


STAPLE AND ELEGANT STATIONERY. 


al 3m 


o4 
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NEW AND ATTRACTIVE JUVENILES 


for we 
Approaching Season, 


JUST PUBLISHED 5Y 


S. FRANCIS 
252 BROADWAY. 


eo 


PETER THE WIIALER; his Early Life 
and Adventures in the Arctic Seas, with la-tra- 
tions By W.H.G Kisgston. TP vol. fei Tets. ; 
git, St. “A new book of stirring adventares be- 
fore the niast.”’ 

THE SUMMER DAY BOOK of Pleasant 
and Useful Reading. 1 vel, ao. with 50 illustra 
tions, 75 cts.; gilt, Bt. 

TRUE STORIES FROM ANCIENT HIS- 
wry. By a Mother, i vol. l2mo. 63 cts.; gilt, 85 


TRUE STORIES FROM MODERN HIs- 
toy. By the same Author. 1 vol. 12mo. iliustrat- 
ed, 75 ets. ; gilt, $1. 

THE EVENING BOOK of Pleasant and Use- 
ful Reading. 1 vol. 12mo, 50 iiiustrations, 75 cts. ; 
gilt, $1. 

MERRY TALES FOR LITTLE FOLK: 
an entire new collection of unexceptionable Fairy 
Tales. 1 vol. 12mo. iWhastrated, 75 cts ; gilt, $1. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 2d Series, 
completing the work, and never before published in 
thiscountry. 63 cts. 

HOME TALES. By Mrs. Hortanp. 1 vol. 
with engravings by Orr, 75 cts.; gilt, $1. 

THE COWSLIP ; or, More Cautionary Stories 
in Verse, By the Author of “The Daisy.’ 25 
cts. ; colored, 374 cfs, 

EARLY LESSONS. By Maria Epceworrun. 
A new, uniform edition, inclading Harry and Lucy, 
Frank, and Rosamond; with the Sequels tw each 
Work. Five thick vols with illustrations, cloth, 
$3 75. Each work mny also be had sepsrately. 

THE AFFECTIONATE BROTHERS; a 
Domestic Tele. By Mrs. Hofland 13 vol. 374 
cents, 

THE WHISPERER. A Story for the Young. 
By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 37} cts. 

RIGHT AND WRONG; or, the Story of 
Rosa and Agnes, 37; cts. 

THE SISTERS. A Domestic Tate. By 
Mrs. Hofland. 374 cts. 

THE BLIND FARMER AND HIS FAMI- 
ly. By Mrs. Hofland. 374 cts. 


*.* The five last named books formirg new volumes 
of Francis & Co.'s Little Library. 


CHAS. & CO., | 





New Editions of 
POPULAR JUVENILES, 


HANS ANDERSEN'S STORY BOOK. 1 volume, 
75 cents ; gilt, $1. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S WONDERFUL TALES. One 
volume, 75 cents ; gilt, $1. 

TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. By Charles and 
Mary Lamb. $1 ; gilt, $1 25. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. 
75 ets.; gilt, $1. 

HAPPY HOURS. By Mary Chewell. 50 cts.; gilt, $1. 

FLOWERS FOR CHILDREN. By L. Maria Child. 
87h e's. ; gilt, $1 12. 

MRS. HA Ls DOMESTIC TALES, 75 ct. ; gilt, $1 

MRS. HOPLAND’S DOMESTIC TALES. 75 cents; 
gilt, $1. 

BINGLEY'S TALES OF INSTINCT. 50 cents; 
gilt, 63 cts. 

M&S, GILMAN'S GIFT BOOK. 75 cts. ; gilt, $1. 

COBWEBS TO CATCH PLIES. 25 cents; colored, 
38 cents. 

THE DAISY; or, Cautionary Stories in Verse. 25ets. ; 

, 33 cents, 


PR ANS BOOK FOR YOUNG CUILDREN. 
cts, 


MARY HOWIT1"S STORY BOOK. 75 cts. ; gilt, $1. 
FAIRY GEM, 75 cts.; gilt, $1. 
PAIRY GIFT. 75 cents; gilt, $1. 
A liberal discount to the Trade from the above prices. 
CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 


952 Broapway. 


Revised edition, 


n8422 
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To be published early in December: 


CLOVERNOOK; 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR HOME 
IN THE WEST. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY, 


One volume, 12m. 





* We de pot hesitate to predict for there -ketches a 


wide popularity. They bear the true stamp of genias— 


simple, natural, trathful—and evince a keen sense ot | 


the humor and pithos, of the comedy and tragedy, of 


life in the counury. No one who has ever read u can | 


forget the sad and beautiful story of Mary Wiider mings; 


its weird fancy, tenderness, sod beauty; its touching | 
description of the emotions of a sick avd suffering hu | 


man spirit, and its exquisite rural pictures. ‘The moral | 
tone of Alice Carey's writings is unobjectionsble 
always.” —J. G. Wuirrier. 

* Miss Carey’s experience has been in the midst of 
rural occupations, in the interior of Ohio, Every word 
here reflects this experience, in the rarest shapes, and 
most exquisite hues. The opinion new «ppears to be 
commonly eniertained, that Alice Carey is decidedly 
the first of our female authors; an opinion which Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, J. G. Whittier, Dr. Griswold, Wi. D. 
Gallagher, Bayard Taylor, with many otbers, have ou 
various occasions endor-ed.”— Illustrated Vews. 

~ If we look at the entire catalogue of female writers 
of prose fiction in this country. we shall fiad no one 
who approaches Alice Carey in the best characteristics 
of genius, Like all genuine authors she has peculiari- 
ties ; her hond is detected as unerringly as that of Poe 
or Hawthorne; as much as they she is apart from 
others acd above others, and her sketches of country 
life must, we think, be admitted to be superior even to 
those delightful tales of Miss Mitford, which, in a simi- 
lar line, are generally acknowledged to be equal to 
anything done in England. '—Jnternational Magazine. 

~ Alice Carey bas perhaps the strongest imegination 
among the women of this counuy. Her writings will 
live longer than those of any other woman among us.’ 
—American Whig Review. 

“ Alice Carey has a fine, rich, and purely original ge- 
nius. Her couatry steries are aluost unequalled.”— 
Knickerbocker Magazine. 

* Miss Carey’s sketches are remarkably fresh, and 
exquisite in delicacy, humor, and pathos, She is book- 
ed for immortality.”’— Home Jow 

“The Times speaks of Alice Carey as standing at 
the head of the living female writers of America. We 
go even further in our favorable judgment, and express 
the opinion that among those living or dead, she has 
had no equal in this country; and we know of few in 
the annais of English literature who have exhibited 
superior gifts of real poetic genius."—The Portland 
(Me.) Eclectic. 


ALSO IN ‘PRESS: : 


I, DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT. A Panorama 
of Romance. By Caroline Chesebro’, 1 vol. 12mo. 
IL. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS, as Iinstrat- 
ing phases of Character at the Present Day, By Rev. 

E. H. Chapin. 

{II. NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. 
From the most Authentic Sources. By Thomas 
Wright, M.A., £.S.A., &c.. &c. In one vol. 12mo. 

nie MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 18th CENTURY. 

Arsene Ho 
ve go tg AND ACTRESSES. By the 
same A 

VL AYTOUNSS LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CA- 
valiers. In one vol. }2mo. 

Vil. THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon 
Gaultier. 1 vol. 12mo 

VII.—RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR NEIGHBOR- 
9 IN THE WESY. By Alice Curey. In one 
vol. 12mo. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
I. THE LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 


Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Female Charac- 
ters, embracing the period of the Covenant and 
the Persecution. 


By tHe REV. JAMES ANDERSON. 
1 vol, 12mo. 


II. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 


By ACHETA DOMESTICA. 


Third Series—insects of Autumn. 1 vol. 8vo. beauti- 
fully Ulustrated., 


Ill. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
Second Series—LInsects of Summer. 
IV. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
First Series—Insects of Spring. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 
ne? tf CLINTON HALL. 


WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS, 
| ART REPOSITORY, &c., 


353 Broadway, N. Y., 
Continue to supply to 
ARTISTS, TEACHERS, AMATEURS, 
AND STUDENTS, 
From their usaal Ccmplete Assortment of 
ARTISTY’ MATERIALS 


Of the best European Manufacture, 


| 


Including # tthe titest improvements in preparati n, os 
} Well as thee newest appliances tor the prosecution of 
their eidies or labors, oud the last and standard Art 
| Public ction. 


Particular attention is invited to our Stock of 


Colors, Canvas, and Brushes, 


the three most important of the Arti-t's requirements, 

j in regard to which we are confident of offering the best 
the morket «ffords, at prices which cannot fail to be 
satisfactury. 

Of the minor implements we can only enumerate a 
portion. cv Lling special notice to the NEW DRAWING 
MODELS which will sovn be in store. 

Drawing Pencils and Paper: Pastel Crayons, Paper and 
Parchment; Water Color Boxes of «ll sizes and 
finish ; Gold and Silver Shelis and Caps: Drawing 
Bourds; Portfolios and Sketch Bouks; Stumps. 
Crayons, and Port Crayons; Pencil Rests and Sticks ; 
Reek and Tsble Miniature Easels; Ivories; Sable 
Peacils in all variety ; Studies fromthe best Masters; 
lay Figures, from twelve inches to full life size ; 
Palettes. Koives, &c.; Wood and Vin Oi! color 
— , Sketching Seats and Canes; Miliboards and 

annels, 


WORKS by Burnet, Harding, Fielding, Howard, Tem- 
leton, O'Neil, iny, Fau, Noble, Peniey, Rowbotham, 
‘ield, Kugler, Eastlake, and others. 


STUDIES by Julien. Luassalle, Calame, Ferogio, Hubert, 
Ciceri, Adam, Champin, Mozin, Pelletier, Bright, 
Fairland, Cooper, Willis, Stanley, Syer, aud others. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
ENGRAVINGS 


of every class of subject and style of execution ; many 
ot which are so exhibited as to render our Establish- 
ment eminently attractive for the Student and Lover of 
the Beautifal. 


The Works of many of the distinguished Artists of 
England, France, aod Germany, Holland and Beigium 
may be seen from time to time, free of charge. 


*,* Teachers and Schools allowed a Liberal Dis- 
count. n8 St 


DAVIDSON’S 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRETi0-BOOKS 
OF THE OPERA. 


Elegantly printed in small Ato. 





A new work for the Opera-Admirer, printed on an en- 
tively novel plan; the Music of all the principal 
Pieces being given, nnd placed over the English and 
Forcign Version of the Words, so that the Reader is 
not only able to follow the Music as well as the 
Libretto of the Opera, but has a complete preserva- 
tion of both for after reference or performance. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


MASANIELL®, with If Pieces of Music; NORMA, 

with 11 Pieces: iL BARBIERE Di SIVIGLIA, with 
1! Pieces; LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces ; LA CEN EREN- 
TOLA, 10 Pieces; OTELLAO, 8 Pieces : DON PAS- 
QUALE, 6 Pieces; LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX, 10 
Pieces; LUCIA DI LAMMERMUIR, 11 Pieces; DON 
GIOVANNI, 9 Picces; DER FREISCHUTZ, 10 
Pieces ; 1.A FAVORITA, 8 Pieces; MEDEA, 10 Pieces ; 
SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces: LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 
Pieces; LES HUGUENUTS, W Pieces; LA SON- 
NAMBULA. 10 Pieces; LA FIGLIA DEL REGGI- 
MENTO, 10 Pieces. 


*,* A new Opera on the Ist of each Month. 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassav street, 


And CHAS. WELFORD, Astor Hovse. 
Also order of all Booksellers. 


Besides the above, most of which are kept for sale, 
D. D. receives orders for all the Musical Publications of 
G. H. Davidson of London—Lists of which may be had 
gratis on application. 813 2t 


EORGE W. A. EVERITT, Account-Book Manu- 
facturer, Merchaots’ Exchange; entrance No. 24 
Hanover street, New York. 
P.8. Ruling and Binding to any pattern at the 
shortest notice. all3m 
























































































WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS, 


353 BROADWAY, 
NAVE JUST RECEIVED THE FIRST NUMBERS OF 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A SERIES OF THE 


CHOICEST SPECIMENS PRODUCED BY EVERY NATION AT THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF INDUSTRY, 1851. 


BY M. DIGBY WYATT, 
Architect. 
THE OBJECTS DRAWN ON STONE BY FIRST RATE ARTISTS, AND REPRESENTED IN THEIR 
PROPER COLORS, 


The aim of the publishers being to furnish a true and lasting Memorial of the Condition of the Industrial Arts 
throughout the World at the Present Epoch. 


ALSO, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF ALL NATIONS, 


CONSISTING OF 
TWENTY-FIVE OF THE MOST INTERESTING VIEWS IN THE 
INTERIOR OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


FROM DRAWINGS TAKEN ON THE SPOT, EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK, 


And various different Views of the Exterior and Interior of the 
ni5%& CRYSTAL PALACE. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, BOSTON, 
Will Publish on Saturday, November 20th, 


A NEW POEM BY LONGFELLOW. 


eee 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND. A MYSTERY. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 
Author of “ Evangeline,” “ Hyperion,” &c., &c. In one volume 16mo., cloth, $1 00. 
Uniform with their editions of the Author's previous works. 














: Published This Day, 


A WONDER BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Author of “ The House of the Seven Gables,” “ The Scarlet Letter,” &c., &c 


WITH ENGRAVINGS BY BAKER, FROM DESIGNS BY BILLINGS. 
In one volume 16mo., fancy cloth, gilt, 75 cents. nl5 22429 











WILL BE READY ABOUT THE 20TH OF NOV. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON DISEASES OF THE 


URINARY AND GENERATIVE ORGANS, 
IN BOTH SEXES. 


PART U.—SYPHILIB. 
BY WILLIAM ACTON, 
Late Surgeon to the Islington Dispensary, and formerly Externe at the Female Venereal Hospital, Paris. 
REPRINTED FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION. 
WITH ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND COLORED PLATES. 


*.* Probably no work has received a more decided token of approbation from the medical profession in this 
country than the former treatise of Mr. Acton, several editions having been called for during the short perivd 
that it has been before the public. The present work contains double the amount of matter found in the 
edi and embraces the results of the latest and most valuable investigations made by himself, and also those 
of M. Ricord and other celebrated Surgeons of France and England, who have made the subject here treated 
their special study. [tis now presented to the profession with the full assurance that it will meet with still 
greater favor from all who desire to be guided by the most enlightened experience in their practice. 


J. S. REDFIELD, 


né 3t CLINTON HALL. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. 


a 
This Great NATIONAL PICTURE, by LEUTZE, is now Exhibiting with immense success at the 


STUYVESANT INSTITUTE, 659 BROADWAY. 


ADMISSION TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
alim Children 124 Cents; Season Tickets, 50 Cents. Open from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS 
IN PRESS. 


BY 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDs, 
BOSTON. 


I. 
THE GOLDEN LEGEND—A MYSTERY. 
By Henry W. Lonerentow. 


il, 
A WONDER BOOK FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 
By Naruaniet, Hawruorne. 


With Designs by Billings. 


iL 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOp. 
By Grace GREENWOOD. 

With Designs by Billings. 


IV. 
SECOND SERIES OF GREENWOOD 
LEAVES. 
By Grace GREENWOOD. 


v. 
THE SNOW IMAGE, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 
By Natuante, Hawrnorne. 


Vi 
LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 
By Lord Cocxsurn. 


Vit. 
LEIGH HUNT’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. 


Vu. 
THE NOONING. 
By James Russert Lowe. 


™. 
MEMOIR AND WRITINGS OF 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
oll eowtf 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 








Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suit: 
able for every description of writing, may always be 
found and which are offered to the T on \iberal 
terms. 





MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufac- 
turers of Steel Pens, 


Who, by assuming the style and character of 
LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as nis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 





OBSERVE! 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
= have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised 
further, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the 
phraseology of his Labels are adopted by other Partirs 
(with especial reference to his No, 303), Tum Pens are 
noT made by him, though asserted so to be, 


HENRY OWEN, 





f15 tf AGENT 
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COMPLETION OF THE ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPADIA. 


PAALARAOOOOesseesee 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


2 BARCLAY STREET (ASTOR HOUSE), NEW YORK, 


HAS JUST ISSUED 


THE ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPAIDIA 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


PART 25; PRICE $1. 


AND THE 


CONCLUDING PART OF THE TEXT 
(Comprising the latter half of Volume LIIL., and the whole of Volume IV.). Price $5 00. The whole work is now completed, embracing 
FIVE HUNDRED ELABORATE STEEL PLATES, 
Constituting Two vols. in Quarto and Four vols. 8vo. of explanatory Text, including very complete Indexes and Tables of Contents. 


The Iconograpmic Encyctorpapia embr>-es all those branches of human knowledge whose acqnisition — be facilitated by pictorial representation, and 
constitutes a cyclus of elaborate Text-Books on those snbjects. The Iilustrations are of exquisite beauty, engraved on Steel by the best Artists of Germany. The 
unanimous voice of the press has designated them as far superior to any previous publication in this country, and the e work as unparalleled in cheapness. 


Price for the Set of Four Volumes Octavo and Two Volumes Quarto, Unbound, $30 00, 
BOUND COPIES, 
IN VARIOUS ELEGANT STYLES OF FINISH, ARE IN PREPARATION, AND WILL BE FURNISHED FOR 


$40: $48: AND $50, 
According to the quality of the Binding. 














The Public are respectfully invited to 


EXAMINE THE ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


AS A 
Holidan Gift-B kK, 
no other Work is likely to be offered of so VAST AND VARIED csi ag exeeet ) OF suca LASTING WALA, alsa 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


HUNGARY AND KOSSUTH. 


PO OAWnrrnns 


BY B. F. TEFFT, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF GENESEE COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 





One Volume I12mo. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 
PRICE $1. 





a 


A Few good Agents Wanted to sell and canvass for the above Popular 
Work. Address 
JOHN BALL, 


48 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
OR, 
56 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
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200 Broadway, Nov, 15. 
D. APPLETON & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


1. VIL. 
T E WOMEN OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY; | WOMEN OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, 





A skniks OF PORTRAITS, A Series of 18 exquisitely wf 4 owre of Pe rma Ch aes | the New 
; : Test:ment; with Descriptions by eminent Americin Clergywen. Edited by the 
wih ret “ cube wee rag ht gt Clergymen. Rev. Dr Seaaoere. 1 vol {imperial Hye. $7; weréceo ex ra, SIO; do buts ld 
15. 
Seventeen origins! designs, engraved exuressly for this work. One volume, impe — 
rint avo. temteh * Women uf the Bible,” ete, ’ x yeu 
Subjects incladed in the volume—St. Cecilia, Martha, the Sister of Mary, Petro- WOMEN OF i ie BIBLE. 
nilla, Flavia Demidile, etic is, Potamiana, Adelnide, 8t. Agnes. Catharine of | Delineated in & Series of Eighteen characteristic Stee! Fngrivings of Women men- 
Alexandria, Helena, the Mother of Constantine, Mary of Egypt. dlonica, 8. Gene- tioned in the Holy Scriptures; the Descriptions by verions Clergymen. 
vieve, Bertha, Boba, Abbess of Ce a Hilda of Whitby, Exfitha. Edited by the Rev. Dr. WAINWRIGHT. 
Among the writers are the names of the Rev. Dr. Kip, Rev. Dr. Sprague, Rev. Pr, : * moroe ° 
Van [ngen, Rev. Samuel (rsgood, Rev. A. B. Patterson, Kev. Dr. yo Rev. Dr. One vol. imperint Ovo. $7; & om anton, G80; de. tntald gam, O16. 
farks, Rev. tr Murray, the Editor, &c., &c. 1X. " 
This volume opens a new field of elegant Christian Literature. The Biographies THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


of illustrious and holy Women of primitive times are full of interest and bewuty. A Series of Twenty-seven elegant Portraits of distinguished Female Sovereigns. 





d ed th success 
sclkunauhaube Geend wasdl Nalaie of Oe Walnvright hed fo that ofthe pe The Letier-press from AGNES STRICKLAND. 
engravings are superb and replete with life and artistic skill, and the contribations | %¢ Vol. imperial Sve. morocco extra, $10; do. d. $13; morucco, Inlaid gla-s, 
by eminent divines, are calculated to commend this class of reading to al! who love $15; do. Soe 4 $20 
to read of the guod and pure in olden times, 
I. THE PATHWAYS AND ABIDING PLACES OF 

THE LAND OF BONDAGE: OUR LORD. 

{ts Ancient Monuments and Present Condition, Being the Journal of a Tour in Iilustrated in the Journal of « Tour through the Lard of Promise. 
Egypt. BY J. M. WAINWRIGHT, DD. 
BY JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT, DD., With 18 Landscape Iilustrations of actual Views. I vol large 8vo cloth gilt, $5; 
Aathor of “ The Pathway and Abiding Places of our Lord,” etc., etc. ae $7. 
fllustrated by numerous ape Engravings. One volume imperial 8vo,, cloth, $4; 
gilt edges, $5; morocco extra, $7 50. A BOOK OF PASSIONS, 
ni. 
By G. P. R. James. Illustrated with 16 splendid = 1 vol. 8vo. cloth gilt, 
CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. $2 50; mosecee exe 
A Collection of Songs, Carol 1 Deseripti Vv lati he Festival of . , > 
ce Chrisums. from the Anglo Norman Period to the Present Time. EVENINGS. AT DON ALDSON MANOR; 
Exquisitely embellished with Fifty Tinted Hlustrations, by Benker Foster; and } Or, the Christmas Guest. By Mania J. Mcinrosa. With 10 Steel Engravings. 
with Initial Letters and other Ornaments. 1 vol. 8yo. cloth oe $3; morocco, $4. 


1 vol royal 8vo., bound in a novel style, $7 50; Turkey morocco extra, $10. 


Iv SACRED SCENES ; 
BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES I]. «|: Pessages inte tive or ourSesiour. With 16 Stel Hngravings. 1 vol, tino 





A Series of finely engraved . ~ ae ere os Women. With Descriptions. clap gilt, Ot 58 
1 vol. imperial 8vo., morocco extra, $10. JUVENILES. 
Vv. 
LYRICS OF THE HEART. IOUIS’S SCHOOL DAYS—A STORY FOR BOYS. 
By ALARIC A. WATTS. BY E. J. MAY, 


Exquisitely illustrated with Forty-one Steel Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo.,moroccoextra, | Tilustrated by Wood Engravings. 1 a 16mo. cloth, 75 ets. ; gilt edges, $i. 
price $7 50; cloth, $5. 





Per nee LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS. 
ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING: By SUSAN PINDAR, Author of “ Fireside Futries,” “ Midsummer Faye,” etc. 
vl Finely Illustrated. 1 vol. 16mo. cloth, 62 cts.; gilt edges and sidea, 87 cts. 
OUR SAVIOUR WITH APOSTLES AND PROPHETS. “x ' ai ” 
Containing 18 exquisite Engravings. Edited by Rev J. M. Watxwrieut. One vol. NO. SUCH WORD AS FAI by; 
imperial 8vo. handsomely bound, $7 ; moroceo extra bevelled, $10; do. colored, | Or, the Children’s Journey. By Atice 8. Neat. 
$15; glass inlaid, $15; do. colored, 3.0: papier maché, $12; do. colored, $i8; | One vol. 16mo. Illustrated ; forming the First of the Series of Home Rooks" 
giasa, richly painted, $20; do. colored, $25. ‘ hy Cousia Alice. 





MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE MECHANICS OF NATURE, 


AND 
THE SOURCE AND MODES OF ACTION OF NATURAL MOTIVE POWER. 
BY Z. ALLEN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS WOODCUTS. 
“In order tu discover the principtes on which the Mechanic Sciences truly rest, we mast examine the Nature and Origin of Causes.”"—\Wuxwet. 
One Volume large 8vo. Price $3 50. 


The facts and principles developed in this work are such as every intelligent person should tpews they are conneeted va the most wonderful discoveries of 
the age, and are treated in an able and masterly manner. 


Ollendorff’s Grammar for Spaniards @ to Learn English. 
METODO PARA APRENDER A LEER, ESCRIBIK Y HABLAR EL. INGLES, 
SEGUN EL SISTEMA DE OLLENDORFF. 
Con un Tradato de pronunciacion al principio y un apendice importante al fin que sirve de Complemento a la Obra: 


POR RAMON PALENZUEBLA Y JUAN DE LA C. CARRENO, 


Profesores de Idiomas en este Ciudad. 
Une volume 12mo., 460 pages. Price $2. 


A KRY to the above in a separate volume. Price 75 cents. 








